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Literature 
Prof. Young’s Astronomy * 

THE REVIEW of such a work as this calls to one’s atten- 
tion most forcibly the changes that the last forty years have 
wrought, not only in the methods, but even in the objects of 
the oldest of the sciencés, of which we read here the latest 
developments; for the book is not a compilation, but the 
work of a master who has himself helped to form the en- 
larged modern meaning of the word ‘ astronomy,’ and of one 
whose only difficulty in writing a text-book like the present 
comes from the fulness of knowledge ready to be poured on 
every point, and the often limited capacity of the recipient. 

After giving, in a first chapter, the doctrine of the celes- 
tial sphere, and the fundamental geometrical conceptions 
connected with it, we find in the description of astronomi- 
cal instruments in Chapter II.the ‘modernity’ characteristic 
of the work, for the representation of instruments includes 
almost all the most recent types in active use in observa- 
tories at the present moment, including the equatorial coudé, 
the only omissions we notice being of that important adjunct 
of an astro-physical observatory, the siderostat, and, perhaps 
it might be added, of that promising instrument, the almu- 

‘ cantar. Other appliances of minor importance are inciden- 
tally mentioned elsewhere in the text. Chapter III. is mathe- 
matical, dealing with parallax, ref: raction and kindred subjects. 
Chapter IV. gives concisely the various modes of determin- 
ing time, latitude and longitude. The earth as an astro- 
nomical body is next considered in Chapter V., a few of the 
proofs of its rotation are mentioned, and its mensuration, 
with the determination of its shape, mass and density are 
described. A mean density of 5.58 is adopted, and the.con- 
clusion is reached that ‘as we descend below the surface, 


gravity increases for a time down to some unknown but” 


probably not very great depth.’ The orbital motion of the 
earth is treated of in Chapter VI. The equation of time is 
illustrated from the celestial globe and by graphical curves. 
Chapter VII. is devoted to the moon, its orbital motion and 
changes, and its physical characteristics. Prof. Young (Art. 
261) inclines to the idea that the temperature of the moon 
‘never rises above the freezing point of water,’ though it 
may be observed that the inference that the maximum tem- 
perature is greater than that of boiling water was due to Sir 
John Herschel, rather than to Lord Rosse, and was derived 
purely from hypothesis. Lord Rosse has himself disclaimed 
the erroneous interpretation which some have placed upon 
his observations. X : 

Chapters VIII. and IX. bring us to a subject where Prof. 
Young is peculiarly at home—the sun. In forty pages, we 
have a succinct description of ‘the grandest of physical 
objects.’ The sun’s dimensions are deduced from the paral- 
lax of 8. “8, resting on the recent determinations of the ve- 
locity of light by Newcomb and Michelson. The theory 
that the more rapid rotation of spots near the solar equator 
is due to the acceleration produced by the fall of matter 
previously at an elevation of some 20,000 miles, and that 
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the true period of rotation of the photosphere may be slower 
than that of the spots, is mentioned. The recent observa- 
tions of Mr. Crew, on the displacement of Fraunhofer lines 
in ap eo spectra from the east and west limbs of the 
sun, favor this theory, as does also the growth of rapidly 


enlarging spots to a greater extent on the side towards 
which the solar rotation advances. Five theories of sun- 


"spots are named, but only three are considered to be in any 


sense tenable, and all have difficulties. These three are: 1, 
Faye’s, that the spots are vortices produced by the relative 
dritt of adjacent parts of the photosphere; 2, Secchi’s later 
theory, that the spots are due to diminution of pressure 
beneath the photosphere and accumulations above it, pro- 
duced by eruptions; and 3, that first suggested by Sir John 
Herschel, accepted by the late Prof. Peirce, and recently 
revived by Mr. Lockyer, that the spots are formed by the 
descent of cool matter from above, possibly of meteoric 
origin. Prof. Young concludes that ‘it is impossible to say 
that the problem of the origin of sun-spots is yet satisfac- 
torily solved.’ He examines, and gives up as ‘ insufficient,’ 
the evidence of a connection between sun-spot periods and 
planetary revolutions, and appears to doubt the existence of 
any influence of sun-spots upon terrestrial meteorology. 

The comparison of a part of the solar spectrum with the 
lines of iron is illustrated from a recent photographic nega- 
tive by Prof. Trowbridge. Twelve elements—vz/z., hydro- 
gen, iron, titanium, calcium, manganese, nickel, cobalt, 
chromium, barium, sodium, magnesium, and platinum—are 
credited to the sun with certainty. Nine others—ziz., cop- 
per, palladium, vanadium, molybdenum, uranium, alumi- 
num, cadmium, carbon and lead—are named as probable 
constituents. ‘ The necessity of further observations ‘ to de- 
termine whether all of the dark lines are reversed at the 
edge of the sun or only a few,’ during the last two seconds 
preceding the totality of a solar eclipse, and in case the re- 
versal is only partial, the deciding as to which are the mis- 
sing lines, is pointed out and regarded as an important step 
towards the solution of the chemical and physical problems 
raised by Mr. Lockyer in his ‘Chemistry of the Sun,’ and 
especially as deciding for or against the theory of a compar- 
atively thin ‘reversing layer’ in the lower part of the so- 
lar atmosphere, composed of the heavier metallic vapors. 
Griinewald’s theory, that both ‘ coronium’ and ‘helium ’ are 
components of hydrogen, is noted as in line with Mr. Lock- 
yer’s speculations, and characterized as ‘somewhat proba- 
ble.’ 

Chapters X. to XIII. are largely geometrical, dealing with 
eclipses, Kepler’s laws, the tides, and the construction of 
the solar system. Chapters XIV. and XV. describe the 
planets. The possible ice-caps of Venus, and the lights, 
perhaps auroral, which have been seen on its unilluminated 
hemisphere, are alluded to. Schiaparelli’s earlier map of 
Mars is given, and excellent pictures of Jupiter by Trouve- 
lot, Vogel and Denning—those by the last-mentioned ob- 
server being of the remarkable red spot which has been 
seen in recent years. A few of the speculations concerning 
the physical condition of the surfaces of various planets and 
their adaptation or non-adaptation to the sustaining of life, 
which have been a favorite amusement with several astro- 
nomical writers, are noticed here, apparently with a favorable 
bias toward some of them on the part of the author; but in 
general the book adheres closely to demonstrable facts and 
the results of observation. The methods of determining 
the solar parallax are discussed in chapter XVI. rather more 

elaborately than other topics, which is desirable in view of 
the great importance of thisconstant. Comets are described 
in Chapter XVII. Bredichin’s types of cometary tails and 
various theories of their formation are alluded to, while 
several remarkable comets are figured. That of 1882, show- 
ing the noteworthy subdivision of its nucleus, the curious and 
unexplained sheath, and the several very faint and oddly 


shaped attendants, is well depicted, and is considered at some 
length. 





































































































In no department of astronomy has greater progress been 
made of late than in stellar photometry and photography, 
especially the photography of stellar spectra ; and the chap- 
ters devoted to these subjects are especially interesting’ 
Pickering’s meridian photometer, and the powerful slitless 
stellar spectroscope of the Harvard Observatory are figured 
and described, and a specimen of the results of the last 
named instrument: is given. The total starlight of the 
northern hemisphere is estimated as equivalent to about 
1500 first magnitude stars. By the aid of the Harvard pho- 
tometry and the measurements of stellar parallax made by 
various observers, Prof. Young finds the light emitted by 
Sirius to be more than 4o times that from the sun, while the 
companion of Sirius, though fully #s part as heavy, gives 
only rztvs part as much light as Sirius itself. The pole- 
star gives over go times the light of the sun; 61 Cygni, 
ts; while Alpha Centauri and 70 Ophiuchi are nearly on a par 
with our own luminary. We have now certain proof of wide 
variations, not only in the distance and dimensions, but in 
the intrinsic brilliancy of the stars. : 

In the concluding chapter, Mr. Lockyer’s ingenious me- 
teoric theory of nebule is briefly noticed. The lines of 
hydrogen and of ‘helium’ are considered to be indicated in 
the spectrum of a nebula, but the evidence for nitrogen and 
magnesium is deemed insufficient. The work concludes 
with a review of the great features of the cosmos, whtre we 
are pleased to see the origin of the nebular hypothesis 
placed where it rightfully belongs—with Swedenborg and 
Kant,—while, at the same time, La Place’s development of 
their ideas has a proper place. The appendix contains val- 
uable tables of the principal constants of the solar system, 
revised according to the now accepted value of the solar 
parallax, with a list of the measured stellar parallaxes, the 
elements of some orbits of binary stars, and a selection from 
Chandler's catalogue of variables. 

The whole volume has been prepared with a care which 
leaves the task of criticism of details a light one. We have 
only to observe an apparent /apsus calami in Art. 207, where 
Gamma Draconis is given for Alpha Draconis, and the time 
when it was the pole-star is given as 3,000 years ago, 
whereas it was, in fact, between two and three thousand 
years before the Christian era. There is scarcely any 
statement of fact in the book which we can call in ques- 
tion, with the exception of the value of 25 ‘large’ calories 
per square metre which is assigned to the ‘ solar constant.’ 
This value rests, we believe, only on the specious, but quite 
untrustworthy, work of Violle, while the evidence is now in- 
creasingly strong that the true value is in fact at least thirty 

‘large’ calories. , 

The present work, on the whole, is a distinct advance 
upon its predecessors and, we believe, the most useful text- 
book of astronomy now before the public, and a worthy 
result of the knowledge and the power of lucid exposition 
of its distinguished author. 





Jusseraud’s “English Wayfaring Life” * 

‘ENGLISH WAYFARING Lire’ treats of that delightful 
period in English history when people swallowed glow- 
worms and rubbed themselves with beetles and crickets to 
cure their diseases. The Fourteenth Century with all its 
naiveté, its simplicity, its superstition, and its multifarious 
stir lies before us in Dr. Jusseraud’s book—the best com- 
mentary we know on the Canterbury Tales and its prologue 
and pilgrims. It was the century of cheap-jacks, barbers, em- 
pirics, and sorcerers; the century when the people thronged 
the shrines of Campostella and Thomas a4 Becket and wrap- 
ped themselves in scarlet to prevent pitting from small-pox; 
the century of Rutebeuf and Smithfield Fair, and panaceas 
for all ills; of mountebanks who swore that the viper they 
played with was lineally descended from the ‘ generation of 
that viper that lept out of the fire upon St. Paul’s hand’ ; 


* * English Wayfaring Life in the Fourteenth Century. By J.J. Jusseraud. Trans- 
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and the century of wayfarers, wanderers, and itinerants in” 
general. In this elegantly printed book, which sustains the 
high reputation of the Knickerbocker Press, we have it all 
before us in picture and paragraph, in footnote and text, in 
statement and discussion abundant and varied. Bohemians 
and Gypsies were, it is true, unknown in England before the 
Fifteenth Century; yet this book is all about just such people, 
—of native English growth. Naturally there could be no 
wayfaring of any kind without roads and bridges. Accord- 
ingly, Dr. Jusseraud’s volume opens with a graphic account 
of these constructions indispensable to travel, picturing 
them with many beautiful illustrations drawn from rare 
MSS. in the Bodleian, the British Museum, the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and from other unpublished sources. All this 
feature of the book—the pictorial—has an exceptional val- 
ue of its own for the architect, costumer, road-builder, and 
the historian of manners and customs. 

Next, these roads and ways are taken and peopled with a 
motley crowd of medizval wayfarers, the ordinary traveller 
and the casual passer-by being taken as the moving foun- 
dation (so tospeak). Appropriately sifted out this animated 
throng divides itself into two classes, highly variegated, 
costumed in quaint garments, Babylonian in dialect, many- 
colored in trade and profession: its Jay wayfarers and the 
religious wayfarers. With these the roads and bridges, the 
churches and palaces, the lanes and schools of the Middle 
Ages, and particularly of the Fourteenth Century, were 
teeming. Here again the crowds must pass through the his- 
torian’s sieve, and the remnants must be individualized and 
dropped into their respective pigeon-holes. Among the lay 
wanderers the loudest-mouthed attract attention first, and 
here we come upon a brilliant ¢ad/eau vivant (as at a Kir- 
mess) of herbalists, charlatans, minstrels, jugglers, and tum- 
blers, all of whom ‘ quack’ and juggle, tumble and sing in a 
charming chapter by themselves. It is like lifting the lid 
off of one of Dante’s tea-kettles and seeing a whole feature 
of medizval life seathing in the cauldron beneath. Along 
the road, however, in the gay panorama, pass other fig- 
ures, curious, forlorn, sumptuous or comic: king’s messen- 
gers, itinerant merchants, audacious pedlars. These light 
up the way with many a dramatic episode, and recall 
the Vanity Fair towards which later ‘ pilgrims’ wayfared. 
Hardly have these passed before our gaze when we are all 
agog at the next slide in the magical dissolving view: a 
troop of outlaws and highwaymen, Robin Goodfellows and 
Fra Diavolos come jogging along on jingling palfreys, scat- 
tering terror before them. On the heels of these follow 
the universal tramps—the wandering workmen, the Henry- 
Georgeites who possess the land yet have none of it, the 
peasants out of bond, the sham tradesman, the tinkers and 
tapsters, the forest-loving throng that sleep in hayricks and 
under hedgerows, begging or bartering or plundering as 
they go. These interesting people fill nearly a hundred pages 
with their jabber and anecdote, their audacities and men- 
dicancies, incidentally throwing abounding light on the 
/poets and prose-writers of the memorable century in which 
they live. 

' But this is only half of the moon: the other half no less 


‘shining and piquant is filled with people too: people of the 


shaven crown: the wandering friars and preachefs, the Friar 
Tucks and canons, the nuns and clerics who make the road 
vocal with evensong and matins, paternoster and gaudes, 
litany and exhortation. Here we have the Medieval Church 
in all its glory and. paraphernalia—Popery and Lollardism, 
Franciscan and Wicliffite. The monasteries open their 
gates, and out cavalcades a pictured poetical multitude clad 
in Sarum vestments, stoled and chasubled it may be, going 
to town or to church: minster-bells roar; chant and orison 
resound; the sick are miraculously cured, and great cathe- 
drals slowly rise in pointed or perpendicular styles. ° A whole 
chapter is given to them—to these preachers, their wander- 
derings, and their woes, and the glorious edifices that rose 
under their united preachings and beggings. Then the par- 
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doners, famous forever in the lines of Chaucer, come in for 
a touch: the incomparable sellers of indulgences who built 
St. Peter’s and brought in the Reformation; pages tingle 
with them and their marvels, how they prayed and ‘ par- 
doned’ and gathered in Peter’s pence, wandering and way- 
faring the world over, now fixed in perpetuum in the crystal- 
line lines of Old Geoffrey and the angry alliterations of 
Piers Plowman. . 

‘Pilgrims and Pilgrimages,’ too, come in for a plethoric 
chapter running over with exploitation of old poems, un- 
published documents, hitherto undiscovered facts, and out- 
of-the-way books. 
priests’ on an outing, pretended travellers to the Holy 
Land, relic-hunters and relic-vendors, haunters of shrines. 
Galician pilgrims, and folk hunting for the ‘holy sudary ’ 
that they may enjoy 3,000 years’ indulgence for the sight of 
it: all these and more too pass along these ways and over 
the graceful bridges of Wakefield, Bradford, and Avignon, 
which stand to this day to attest the magnificent stone- 
building of these vanished and now disreputable ages. It is 
not too much to say that Dr. Jusseraud reconstructs these 
ages admirably for us, and that his book is invaluable to 
the scholar and student. 





Lewis’s ‘‘ Latin Dictionary” for Schools* 

IN THE PREPARATION of ‘ A Latin Dictionary for Schools’ 
Dr. Lewis has turned to good account. the experience 
gained in editing ‘ Harper’s Latin Dictionary.” The new 
book differs from the other in several important par- 
ticulars. The vocabulary is limited to the authors usually 
read in the preparatory schools, with the addition of Horace, 
Juvenal, Livy, Tacitus, Terence, and the philosophical writ- 
ings of Cicero. The long vowels of every Latin word in the 
vocabulary, so far as known, are distinguished by the usual 
mark. In the matter of derivation great care has been taken 
to incorporate the latest results of philological research. 
Especially valuable is the frequent insertion of root-forms, 
the key to which is given in an admirable Table of Roots at 
the end of the book, where each root is defined and illus- 
trated by a group of derivations in different languages. The 
definitions have been worked over, generally with skill and 
judgment. Abundant citations illustrate different uses of 
all important words. The work as a wholeis highly credit- 
able to American scholarship. As might be expected in a 
work of this character, there are some minor errors that have 
escaped both editor and proof-reader. Passing these, how- 
ever, as matters which can be corrected in a second edition, 
the question may well be raised whether the book as it 
stands is well adapted to the purposes intended. 

‘Though much has been said of late against the use of spe- 
cial dictionaries, the fact remains that to the young student 
especially they are a great convenience. The texts of all 
the classical authors commonly read in preparatory. schools 
are provided with them, and thus the student buys his author 
and dictionary generally in the same book, with little addi- 
tional expense. In view of the fact that a very large pro- 
portion of the students who read the easier Latin authors 
never go beyond the high school or academy, it is evident 
that they will make use of as few Latin books as possible. 
If Dr. Short’s ‘Dictionary for Schools’ were issued in half 
its present size and at less than half the published price, it 
would stand a far better chance of replacing the special dic- 
tionaries. But in its size, its method, and its price, it is ill 
suited to the needs of the large majority of those for whom 
it is primarily intended. On the other hand, the book does 
not meet the needs of the average college student. The 
time has gone by when class after class in the American col- 
leges reads the same narrow range of hackneyed selections. 
The reading of Latin, at least in our foremost and progres- 
sive institutions, now takes the form of study of the litera- 
ture, with a basis in the scientific study of the language. 


* A Latin Dietionary for Schools. By Charlton T. Lewis. $5.50. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 
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The selections chosen vary from year to year, according to 
the different tastes of instructors and classes. Pliny the 
Younger, Quintilian, Plautus or Lucretius is as liable to be 
read as Tacitus or Terence, if not as a whole at any rate in 
representative sections. ‘he Latin dictionary for the col- 
lege student must be more comprehensive than the work be- 
fore us, including vocabularies of the ante-classical and 
post-classical authors, as well as of those of the classical 
period. 

The Latin dictionary most needed in colleges is one of 
the latter class, which shall include a large vocabulary and 
shall present the results of recent investigations so far as 
they are well established. But it should be reduced from 
the size of ‘ Harper’s Latin Dictionary’ to the smallest pos- 
sible compiss, by omitting all citations not absolutely essen- 
tial. The collegian who makes a special study of Latin will 
obtain and use the fullest and best dictionary. But thé 
large body of students, who pursue the subject simply be- 
cause it is in the course, want and should have a smaller 
book, which, so far as it goes, should be characterized by 
the same thorough and accurate scholarship as the larger 
work. The mere trouble or annoyance of using an exhaus- 
tive or inadequate Latin dictionary will exert no small influ- 
ence in leading even good students to make improper use of 
translations. 





Farrar's “‘ Lives of the Fathers ”* 

Canon (now Archdeacon) Farrar stands easily first in 
that very necessary and imvortant company of literary mid- 
dlemen who interpret the great thinkers to the general pub- 
lic. There must always be the miners and delvers who 
blast and dig the ore; but to turn this into current coin, 
properly divided into change for daily use, there must be 
the man of the mint. On easy terms alike with the pro- 
ducers and the public, equipped with the latest modern 
literary machinery, with money, leisure, reputation and 
ability, this prolific writer is able to employ as many readers, 
copyists and verifiers as he desires. With a hearty human 
sympathy and knowledge of the public need, yet with single- 
ness of purpose, his literary labors in behalf of popular 
Christianity are great.. His latest addition to his long list of 
books is certain to be widely read by the English-speaking 
world. It sets before us in old outline but in tresh colors the 
Christian fathers from Ignatius to Chrysostom. With the 
instincts of a thoroughly good bookmaker, he has furnished 
his volumes with all the apparatus for easy and profitable 
study, such as analytical tables of contents, chronological 
lists, a capital topical index with full references, and ex- 
curses discussing disputed points. A brilliant introduction 
giving, in a series of rhetorical pictures, the movement of 
Christianity from its initial point until its establishment in 
Europe, adds to the general interest, and will entice many a 
reader into reading the two portly volumes. 

The author’s method is that of the biographer. Hence 
we look upon these men of the past not as producers of 
material for doctrine and controversy, but as men of their 
times, men of thought and action. They move before us 
with the same human infirmities and shortcomings, with the 
same hopes and fears, full of the present hour and uncertait » 
of the future, as men of to-day. With all their faults, they are, 
as Canon Farrar pictures them, winsome with the charm of 
humanity. Whether talking Latin or Greek, moving among 
the lowly or persecuted or the counsellors of emperors and 
swaying metropolitan audiences, whether simple and com- 
paratively unintellectual and unlearned, or of gigantic intel- 
lect like Augustine, their lives are well worth study, and, as 
portrayed by their present biographer, are of fascinating 
interest. While we cannot call Farrar the Plutarch of early 
Christianity, these his latest volumes seem marked for long 
popularity. His flowing style, brilliant diction, and ex- 
haustless stores of information embodying the best of 
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ancient, medizval and most recent learning and criticism, 
commend him as the guide and labor-saving friend of those 
who prefer to drift pleasantly down his full stream than to 
swim through the ocean of ‘the authorities.’ 





A “White Umbrella” and a “Parasol” in Mexico * 


It 1s NOT often that two books come out simultaneously 
that so genuinely illustrate each other as do Mr. Smith’s 
and Miss Hale’s timely volumes on Mexico. We picked 
them up together, and while fascinated by the charm of Mr. 
Smith’s style and the felicity of his original illustrations, it 
was pleasant to pass from his graphic chapters to Miss 
Hale’s historical ruminations, from sunlight to shadow, from 
al sol to & la sombra, in the language of the bull-ring—in a 
word, from the brilliant surface sparkle of an artist’s idling 
in Mexico and picking up delicious bits of scenery and life, 
to the graver studies, the glooms and legends and pathetic 
story of the Mexican people as they unroll on Miss Hale’s 
canvas,—from the ‘ white umbrella’ to the lady’s parasol. 

Mr. Smith, being essentially an artist, travels, talks, de- 

scribes, idles like an artist, choses his themes with a view to 
artistic effect, paints here a blaze of sunshine, there an inky 
shadow, sometimes in contrasting juxtaposition. He takes 
up aqueduct and ég/esia, volcano and lake, serape'd men and 
riboso'd women, with the object of interweaving them into 
his tapestry of reminiscences—always, however, with a touch 
so true that we fancy ourselves again in Anahuac drink- 
ing pulgue, eating ‘oriil/as, and wearing a sunlike somérero. 
Such is the magic of his pen and pencil that we crouch 
beneath the ‘white umbrella’ and imagine ourselves under 
the limpid canopy of Orizaba or Aguas Calientes, listening 
to the peons telling their strange legends, catching glimpses 
of gleaming Popocatepetl in the distance, watching the tow- 
ering cactus, or seeing a sketch emerge from the humid 
brush of the painter. There is no particular order or evolu- 
tion in these artistic travels, and in its abandonment of a 
fixed plan and grasping of instantaneous impressions lies 
the grace of the book. Mr. Smith throws his main 
strength into little adventures, chance meetings with old 
padres, conversations with engineers and inn-keepers, and 
happy kaleidoscopic groupings of accidental things that come 
together and produce a surprising picture. In this way he 
draws out the heart of Old Mexico; the old padre’s tongue 
wags and tells of the wrongs of his church; the dull Indian 
brightens under his sympathetic greeting and reveals the 
sombre spots in the suffering Aztec soul; the ruined cities 
and tumbled churches range themselves under the artist’s 
‘umbrella,’ and many a charming angle and tower, cactus- 
garden or bit of antique furniture lies kindled on the can- 
vas; kindled and alive to recall Mexico to us in most vivid 
fashion. 

To Miss Hale, on the other hand, hopeful as she is, and to 
most others who sink a little beneath the surface, the ‘ Story 
of Mexico’ is one long Woche Triste,a sad and dismal night 
that edges itself with silver only at the two extremities, the 
Sixteenth and the Nineteenth Centuries. She has managed 
the tale on the whole with remarkable fulness and effect, 
considering the limits which were fixed for her by the nature 

' of the series. She has been reproached with lack of per- 
spective, with inaccuracy, and with lack of acquaintance 
with Bandelier and the new archeological school represen- 
ted by. Brinton, Batres, Orozco y Berra, and others; but a 
careful reading of her book hardly bears out this assertion. 
At every point she guards her reader against Prescott and 
Bernal Diaz, and other romancers ; and if she lingers unduly 
over the Aztec legends and their gods, the simple answer is 
that for several hundred years there is little else to linger 
over. Mexican civilization and history cannot be under- 
stood without a full discussion of these points. It is only 
a pity that Miss Hale does not prefix a preface in which the 
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reader should be informed, particularly what works she has 
studied for her story, and to which works she gives most 


credit. For a ‘story’ which is not intended to be altogether 
history, her narrative is sprightly and accurate. That she 
does not and cannot enter into the chaotic doings of Spanish. 
viceroys, royal audiencias, Iturbide, Juarez, and the rest of 
them is not to be regretted: H. H. Bancroft is full of these 
and like details. What the readers of this series want is not 
this—a diplomatic history of Mexican cabals, pronuncia- 
mientos, and revolutions; but a coherent yet flowing narrative 
of the stream and tendency of Mexican life from Cortés to 
Maximilian, from Marina to Carlotta; and this, slight as it 
is in texture, she has given us. Errors are noticeable here 
and there: who can spell Aztec names consistently without 
blundering over their abounding consonants? After a course 
of Quetzalcoatls, Iztaccihuatls, Xolotls, Maxtlas, and Neza- 
hualcoyotls, nobody’s spelling is expected to be consistent 
or errorless. Yet Miss Hale beards these abounding lions 
in their dens, and emerges, on the whole, tolerably scathe- 
less. Her book is to be read side by with Hopkinson 
Smith’s ; what the latter leaves out, she will supply. The 
two together dovetail admirably. 





Lang’s ‘‘Lost Leaders ” * 

THE DELPHIC TITLE of this book suggests an agreeable 
antiquity. Are we dealing with great generals or great 
navigators lost on famous expeditions, threading the wilds 
of Africa or the mazes of the sea? Is it the lost Hylas that 
the nymphs lament, or a ‘man overboard’ from the raft of 
Odysseus, or political chieftains bought off by silver and 
ribbons, or a ‘lost chord’ or two that Mr. Lang has picked 
up and woven again into the organ harmony? It is none of 
these, and we are thrown back upon the ingenious Mr. Lang 
himself for an answer. ‘ Lost Leaders,’ then, are the found- 
ling children of the literary editor who writes on current 
topics, ‘points a moral’ for an undiscerning public or 
‘adorns a tale’ for a public that likes veneer: they are the 
charming babes in the wood that emerge from the literary 
corner of a great London morning journal and claim the 
paternity of one of the most accomplished men of the day. 
It was not necessary for the author to inscribe his name on 
the brass plate of the door: the Aaditant, as they say in 
Canada, is much too well known. and possesses characteris- 
tics of style and humor, of persiflage and irony that reveal 
him infallibly to the practised eye. 

‘A. Lang, Esquire,’ has become now the representative of 
as distinct an intellectual flavor, as penetrating a personality 
as the symbolic spectacles that used to be the sign-manual 
of Thackeray’s drawings for Punch, or as the pinxit of some 
great painter. We agree with Mr. Lang’s friends (not with 
Mr. Lang himself) that it would have been a pity to let these 
delicate jeux d’ esprit perish anonymously in a corner of the 
Daily News. They discuss summer and winter topics, pass- 
ing heresies, literary manias, amusements and social themes 
with a touch so deft thatthe reading public would be loath 
to lose them : winged words that feather some burning ques- 
tion and speed it to its goal. Mr. Lang is a censor with 
artistic proclivities, a critic in whose eye there is always the 
saving gleam of fun, a by-stander who is both mercifully 
merciless and mercilessly merciful to what goeson around 
him. In these three-or-four-page marginalia he reveals him- 
self in many new lights,—as a lover of salmon-fishing and 
golf, an appreciator of American humor, a doubter of Glad- 
stone’s Homeric scholarship, a victim of insomnia, an ab- 
horrer of amateur authorship, and a worshipper of Mon- 
taigne. At many other shrines of the ‘unknown gods’ he 
bows and pays graceful tribute in these passing essays. 

They are full of reading, of:classical allusion, of reterence to 
questions of the hour, and of keen observation. The in- 
fluence of the American humorists on Lang’s style is very 
apparent, more particularly since American slang became 





* Lost Leaders, By Andrew Lang. $x. 50. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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enshrined in Mayfair with the ‘ Wild West Show.’ Mr. Lang 
makes some rather astounding discoveries in these editori- 
als, among them that Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is ‘ almost 
a poet.’ This, however, is only a part of that intellectual 
coquetry that forms so large a part of Mr. Lang’s mental 
outfit, that makes him dally with a subject like a charming 
woman who coquets with one lover while throwing love-lorn 
glances at another, that makes him everywhere and in all 
positions throw in a saving clause or qualification lest he 
seem absolutely to be too enthusiastic, ‘too gutterly gutter.’ 
He really admires Dr. Holmes extravagantly. 





‘“The Son of a Star” * 

“Tue Son oF a Star,’ by Benjamin Ward Richardson, is 
an historical novel with just enough foundation in fact to 
make it a marvel of fiction. The hero of astral lineage to 
which reference is made in the title is Barcochebas, who 
rose in Judea during the reign of the Emperor Hadrian and 
gained many to the belief that he was the Messiah. As the 
leader of the last Jewish revolt against the Romans, he 
figures prominently in history up to the time of his final de- 
feat by Severus in that exterminating war, at the close of 
which’ Hadrian literally ran a plowshare over the site of 
Jerusalem. There is so much mystery about the life of 
Barcochebas, and so much misty speculation among the Jews 
themselves as to the position which shall be assigned to 
him, that any exception one may take to Dr. Richardson’s 
treatment of his subject will not impugn his right to form 
his own hypotheses in the matter. But when the Doctor, in 
akind of rhapsodic carelessness, dislodges fixed historical 
data, we look thenceforth with suspicion upon his simplest 
statement of facts, and are even prepared to rehearse briefly 
the articles of our disbelief. 

It was with great interest that we learned, not long ago, 
the method whereby the greatest of London dailies sought to 
weed from its columns all errors of typography and proof- 
reading. Each collaborator is employed at an extravagantly 
high figure, which sum, however, is subject to heavy deductions 
graded upon the enormity of each and every inaccuracy and 
error. If some such test as this could be applied to this 
work of Dr. Richardson’s, it would be interesting to see how 
his financial balance would stand with his publisher. Let 
us assume—for we have no wish to impoverish the Doctor 
—that Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. gave him rooo/. for 
his MS., payment of which we will presume was withheld 
pending the discovery of errors. Fancy, then, the publish- 
ers’ cross-claim somewhat to this effect: ‘To guying the 
British public with a fabulous boat called the Leviathan, ro/.; 
étem, to permitting the escape of Barcochebas after the defeat 
of Bither, 60/.; item, to injury to the reputation of Sisera by 
making him the father of Akiba, despite some hundreds of 
years interval, 50/. (not counting any personal damages to 
which Sisera may be entitled); ##em, the mixture of personal 
pronouns incident to the metamorphosis of-the prophetess 
Huldah into the Emperor’s favorite, Antinous, and the men- 
tal wear and tear thereby cauused to the reader, 9/. 35. 6d.; 
item, to making Trajan the successor of Marcus Aurelius : 
this item will exhaust the balance due the Doctor, and re- 
quire for its liquidation what personal property he has, in- 
cluding unsold copies of various popular medical works, his 
uncollected book-accounts, together with his good-will and 
fixtures, The standing of the account at this stage renders 
it unnecessary to put in a charge for general dulness— 
which, after all, would not fall within the proposed scheme 
of deductivn. It will be observed that by this process the 
author is left much in the same position financially as the 
fair plaintiff who, when the case went against her, exclaimed 


that she had nothing left but her honor; to which the judge 


with courtly sympathy remarked : ‘Then, madam, you must 
be poor indeed.’ Oditer dictum as this was, it is, as applied 
to the ‘ Son of a Star,’ Gospel truth. 


* The Son of a Star. By B. W. Richardson. $1.50. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
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Ireland and England Since 1800* 

NOTHING surprises an American in England more than 
the number of. false and ridiculous statements made in 
journals and magazines about Ireland’s past and the present 
state of affairs, the living politicians, of Ireland. At first he 
thinks it mere simulated ignorance, and gets a low opinion 
of the fairness of Britons; later on he comes to the conclu- 
sion that among the many foibles of the race this is one, to 
imagine that they know the lrish because Ireland is a part 
of their own Empire and therefore does not call for special 
study. On looking back into English history this foible is 
seen to be the remains of a national conceit which made the 
Briton obnoxious to his European fellows, but stood him in 
good stead when it came to blows. 

As a result of this superior attitude of Englishmen, what 
they write concerning Ireland is for the most part worth- 
less. Naturally, the writers of the Nationalist party in both 
islands labor under the suspicion of being partisans; so 
that a foreigner, or any one whocraves unbiased judgments 
regards their books askance. Even Mr. Lecky, with all his 
care in keeping a just balance between his prejudices as an 
Irishman of the Protestant party and his regard for the 
island of his birth, may sometimes be suspected, perhaps 
unwarrantably, of being warped by the atmosphere of de- 
nationalization in which he lives. We turn then to lookers- 
on in Vienna in hopes of impartiality, and to none with 
more confidence than the French. It may be true that 
there is a feeling of dislike, ancient in date, between Albion 
and France; yet no language can show more volumes in 
which admiration of .England is the rule than that of 
the Gaul. Moreover, a Frenchman ‘has no political axe to 
grind with Irishmen, as might be the case were an American 
in political life to write on Irish affairs during the present 
century. But apart from such considerations there remain 
the two common methods by which we can test the impar- 
tiality of a writer’s mind—namely, his previous record, and 
the internal evidence of his work. 

M. de Pressensé brings to his task an enviable fame for 
thoroughness and impartiality in whatever he undertakes. 
The first pages reveal the type of French mind of which De 
Tocqueville was a brilliant example, but one that generalizes 
less and possesses more of the plodding spirit of German 
historians. One of the first things M. de Pressensé does is 
to point out an instance of the obtuseness of English writers 
when dealing with Irish questions. In his ‘History of the 
Union’ Mr. Ingram rails at the efforts of the peers and com- 


. moners in 1800 to secure petitions to Parliament, praying 


that the Irish Parliament, then already bought up and 
about to vote itself out of existence, should be spared; this 
he calls the manufacture of spontaneous opinion. Pressensé 
writes : 


It does not appear that it is contrary to the usage of a politi- 
cal party, or very harmful to the formation and expression of 
the true opinion of a country, that the men who represent an 
idea should try to organize the expression thereof. This Draco- 
nian severity comes with peculiarly bad grace from a historian 
who enumerates with complacency the counter-petitions gotten 
up during the tour about Ireland of the Viceroy, whilst the country 
was ina state of seige. This is forgetting a little too plainly, as 
Lord Grey said to the English Parliament, that ‘ the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, besides being the first magistrate of Ireland, is the com- 
mander of a disciplined force of 170,000 men; that he is able to 
proclaim martial law when he chooses, and subject whom he will 
to the arbitrary verdict of a council of war. It is forgetting that 
Lord Cornwallis and, Lord Castlereagh used all the means pos- 
sible, not only to extort signatures [to the counter-petitions], but 
also to prevent the free expression of the wishes of the opposition. 


Quietly but inexorably M. de Pressensé brushes aside the 
arguments of partisans who have bent every nerve to defend 
the indefensible acts of Parliament, have reaped the imme- 
diate rewards which follow promptly on such insults to the 


Muse of History, and are now convicted of twisting the 


* L’Irlande et l’Angleterre. Depuis l’Acte d’Union jusqu’ a nos Jours. 1890-1888 
Par Francis de Pressensé. Paris: Librairie Plon, 
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truth. The weight of such moderation tells in the long run, 
if not at once; for it must be confessed that writers of this 
stamp are not for to-day’s reading, but to-morrow’s; a 
public used to the mincemeat of journalism has little taste 
for the solid roast-beef of history, served with the gravity 
and research which are needful to permanent results. There 
is an animation in works inspired by indignation or the hope 
of quick rewards, which is almost always lacking to books 
of serious worth. Yet the sentences become more alert, in 
the present instance, and the interest for ordinary readers 
steadily increases, as the author approaches the present day. 
M. de Pressensé was unlucky to have missed one thing. He 
brings Irish affairs down to December, 1888. Had he de- 
ferred going to press two months, he, would have rounded 
his volume with the pitable collapse of the charges of the 
London Zimes against Mr. Parnell, and the dramatic end of 
the forger of the Zimes’ letters. He characterizes as it de- 
serves the conduct of the Government with respect to the 
brutalities practised in Ireland, the suppression of free 
speech and free assemblage, the persecution of political of- 
fenders and champions of Home Rule, and the disgrace of 
collusion between Mr. Smith the leader of the House, At- 
torney-General Webster, and Mr. Walter the proprietor of 
the Zimes. 

Like many others who went to mock and stayed to pray, 
M. de Pressensé confesses that when he took up this ‘ essay 
on political history,’ he had a prejudice in favor of English 
supremacy, against Irish autonomy; but he finished it fully 
convinced of the justice of a limited independence for Ire- 
land, or Home Rule as defined by Gladstone and accepted 
by Parnell. The first section of his book considers the Un- 
ion, the second the question of Catholic emancipation, the 
third Daniel O’Connell, the fourth the Fenian movement 
and Gladstone’s efforts to reform abuses, and the last the 
career of Charles Stewart Parnell. He has accomplished a 
very difficult and ungrateful task in a scholarly, moderate 
and convincing spirit. If foreign opinion has any hearing 
in England, such cogent reasoning as his ought to enlighten 
British voters and warn British politicians. No time should 
be lost in putting it into our language. 





Recent Fiction 

‘ LADY BLUEBEARD,’ by the author of ‘ Zit and Xoe,’ is such a 
novel as Englishmen delight to write. It is full of action, of travel, 
and of talk on the most varied subjects, social, literary, moral and 
metaphysical. The opening scene is what an ordinary mortal 
would be content—nay, delighted—to use asaclimax. Four In- 
dian natives are carrying the heroine over the muddy marshes 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates at the supposed site of the 
Garden of Eden, in order that she may get a better view of an 
Englishman who is watching his crew cut down for transportation 
to England what is popularly called the ‘Tree of Good and Evil. 
With this as a beginning; what may not one expect? And the 
most exacting imagination is not disappointed ; for from that 
moment forward, these two extraordinary beings travel together 
through the most brilliant Indian and Arabian scenes, and keep up 
at the same time the most extraordinary conversations on every 
subject in the world, from Rossetti to Schopenhauer, till the story 
ends in love and marriage in a planter’s bungalow on one of the 
highest spurs of the Himalayas. Nothing could be more objective, 
nor more delightful, than this book. (40 cts. Harper & Bros.) 





As BITS of imaginative writing, Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Stories of the 
Seen and the Unseen’ are exquisite productions. The experience 
of the Little Pilgrim on her waking in Heaven, and her return to 
earth with her soul filled with the light of a divine beneficence and 
her mind sure of those higher truths, to soothe earthly sufferers re- 
volting against the bitterness of loss and paih, are told with the 

-sublimated spirituality of one who has just passed through a long 
illness and whose mind, weak to the impressions of the external 
world, is peculiarly sensitive to spiritual visions. No one could 
have written with more poetic delicacy of the subjective and objective 
blessedness of that state of future existence which the human 
heart pictures to itself by the word Heaven; and the story of ‘ Old 
Lady Mary’ will remain a distinct success among tales of imagin- 
ative literature. ($1.25. Roberts Bros.) 
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‘BETWEEN TWO LOVES,’ by Amelia E. Barr, first published 
some three years since, has reappeared in a new edition. It isa 
charming — of English provincial manufacturing life. Jonathan 
Burley’s love for his mill, his delight in the whirring music of the 
looms, his interest in the mill-hands, his sturdy self-respect, his 
humanity, and his broad view of life, are phases of human nature 
that we believe are fast being starved out of existence with the con- 
centration of money and labor in the half-dozen great cities of a 
country. We-can hardly accept, however, Mrs. Barr's view of the 
way a gentleman would deport himself toward the father whom 
his wife had chosen to return. to after a domestic quarrel with him- 
self. His anger might be hot toward the man who encouraged his 
wife in foolish petulance, and he might do or say a variety of quick, 
ill-terynpered things; but the slow, concerted plan of ruining his 
father-in-law (whom he really respected) by building an enormous 
mill further up stream and turning off the water from the lat- 
ter’s wheel, with the law-suit incident thereto, appear vastly in- 
consistent with the breeding and dignity of the young Squire's. 
character. Nothing, however, mars the insight, the deep knowl- 
edge of human strength and weakness of the other characters, 
One is swept on with the impulses of the life that stirred them. 
The abounding faith in human goodness, the simple naturalness. 
of the village life, the beauty of the writing and the solidity of the 
work have produced a charming story. ($1.25. Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) 





AMONG THE LATEST English reprints in Rand, McNally & 
Co.’s Globe Library are ‘ The Ladies’ Gallery,’ by Justin McCarthy, 
M. P., and Mrs. Campbell Praed, and ‘The Englishman of the 
Rue Cain,’ by H. F. Wood. ‘Almeda,’ by Dr. N. T. Oliver, and 
‘Mlle. Solange,’ from the French of Francois de Julliot, also ap- 
pear in this series. Alice Brown’s ‘ Fools of Nature’ reappears in 
a fourth edition, this time in Ticknor’s Paper Series. Wm. O. 
Stoddard’s ‘ Red Beauty: a Story of the Pawnee Trail’ is deemed 
worthy of a new (paper-covered) edition by J. B. Lippincott Co. 
The Petersons have got out a cheap translation of Louis Ulbach’s 
‘Confessions of an Abbé’—a story that ‘ deals with love, frailty, 
self-sacrifice and vengeance.’ 





RICHARD GARNETT’S ‘ Twilight of the Gods’ has the merit of 
novelty in these days of realistic fiction. The volume contains six- 
teen short romances, which are as unique in their themes as in 
their treatment, arid marked by as much humor as learning. Le- 
gend, tradition or old romance give most of the themes; but they 
are used in an original manner and for conclusions quite unlike 
those with which wé are familiar. The opening romance, which 
gives title to the book, makes Prometheus the hero of a love-tale 
which is not only bright and interesting, but also serves as a subtle 
study of certain phases of human nature. Then follow romances 
of marvel, necromancy, chivalry and knightly devotion ; but they 
have a modern interpretation with an old-time spirit. There is so 
much modernness about the book, combined with so much un- 
reality, that it is highly peculiar in its effect on the reader ; for it 
diverts and even fascinates him, at the same time that it enables him 
to realize how wholly unlike our own was the age of romance.. 
(6s. London: T. Fisher Unwin.) 





‘THE WOMAN'S STORY, as Told by Twenty American Women’ 
is a collection of short stories edited by Laura C. Holloway. Each, 
with one exception, is introduced with a portrait and a short bio- 
graphical sketch, often too short to be of much real value. Each story 
has been selected by the author herself, and is that which she regards 
as the best of her shorter productions. The whole volume is 
highly interesting and suggestive, being proof of the literary ability 
of women, and containing much intrinsic literary merit. It is val- 
uable as indicating how well-known authors regard their own work, 
so far as that is shown through the selections here made. Their 
readers will not always be able to agree with them, just as out- 
siders are not able always to agree with a mother’s partiality for 
her favorite child. These twenty stories are sufficiently represen- 
tative to give some hint of the chief characteristics of women as 
novel writers. The feminine novelist is nearly always more pathet- 
ic than the masculine, more sympathetic with daily and average 
human experiences, and more capable of appreciating the genuine 
realism which makes the high art of beautiful living. ‘It is these 
characteristics which give the best novels written by women a 
quality never approached by men—a quality of fineness, delicacy 
and tenderness. Nearly all the stories contained in this volume 
have something of this flavor; but not all of them. The selection 
of authors has not been uniformly judicious. There are names 
here we could well have spared, and others we miss the moment 
the volume is opened. If the book could have been made fully 
representative of the best work of the kind done by American wo- 


















men, it would have gained — in value. We do not know 
what’ hindrances from publishers may’have been in the way, or 
what objections may have been offered by authors to the use of 
their works; but a more.critical and judicious spirit in the selec- 
tion of representative names was greatly to have been desired. ($1. 
John B. Alden.) 
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PERHAPS the most delightful books by the late E. P. Roe were 
those bucolic volumes in which he gave his experience as cultiva- 
tor.and gardener, He shares his enthusiasm and fondness for na- 
ture with his reader. Aside from the very practical information of 
the book, one’s mind continually wanders beyond the mere descrip- 
tion of grape-raising, strawberry-patches and asparagus-beds to 
the delight and healthfulness of a life so interested. The partic- 
ular volume we speak of is ‘The Home Acre,’ in which he has 
transcribed his experience and success in his home at Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, with tree-planting, grass, grapes, orchard, small fruits 
and vegetables. Nothing is omitted that could make the volume 
useful and practical, from the description of the sub-soil proper to 
each individual plant to the position of the sun overhead. ($1.50. 
Dodd, Mead & Co.) ' 





Boston Letter 


A GOOD DEAL of interest is felt in the celebration here in Boston 
next week, of the seventieth anniversary of the birthday of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, who is certainly the most remarkable woman: in 
the country in the range of her philanthropic and intellectual ac- 
tivities. That she has accomplished so much without having been 
born in Boston is not the least among her claims to distinction, and 
what is hardly less noteworthy is the fact that she should have re- 
ceived at her home in New York an education more thorough and 
profound than is given to young women in either city to-day who 
are not college-bred. 

Perhaps the fact that one of hér tutors was the late Joseph G. 
Cogswell, the lamented Librarian of the Astor Library, may help 
to account for her proficiency in her studies, though her native 
gifts were its mainspring. She not only learned to speak fluently 
Italian -and French, but became a student of the great German 
metaphysicians. I believe she acquired Greek when she was on 
the verge of fifty; but she enjoys reading the Hellenic historians 
and philosophers in the original, and keeps up her interest in Hegel, 
Spinoza, and Kant. ; 

I wonder whether as a banker’s daughter and with a fashionable 
future seemingly before her, Julia Ward ever dreamed of the pub- 
lic sphere which she was destined to fill in after years. She and 
her two sisters, one of whom married Crawford the sculptor, father 
of the novelist, were called ia their opening womanhood ‘the three 
graces of Bond Street.’ Bond Street to-day would be the last 
place to look for such a charming trio, Charles Sumner was one 
of thé most enthusiastic admirers of their wit and beauty, and he 
was groomsman at the wedding of Mrs. Howe, who became the 
wife of his dear friend. -Her marriage to the great philanthropist 
was the means of developing her interest in public work, and the 
man who fought for the independence of Greece and was impris- 
oned in Prussia for aiding the cause of struggling Poland, who ren- 
dered signal service to our own anti-slavery cause, and opened the 
avenues of knowledge and sympathy to Laura Bridgman, could 
hardly have failed to inspire his wife with his noble enthusiasm for 
humanity. 

My memory goes back to the home of the Howes in South Bos- 
ton near the Institution for the Blind, commanding a superb view 
of the harbor; and to the delightful society which assembled under 
their hospitable roof, where the leonine head and furrowed face 
of Dr. Howe suggested the heroic struggles of his life. Mrs. Howe’s 
literary and philanthropic achievements do not need to be recapit- 
ulated here. The author of the ‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic’ kin- 
dled the fire of patriotism and did the work of an army in the War 
for the Union, while her labors in behalf of woman’s suffrage, 

eace, and prison reform have emphasized her self-denying zeal 
or human progress. 

The New England Woman's Club, of which Mrs. Howe was one 
of the founders and has been the President since 1872, is to give a 
reception in her honor on May 28, the day after her birthday, which 
she} will celebrate by a reception at her home in Beacon Street 
next Monday, May 27. The Club has invited the leading literary 
and artistic people of New England to meet Mrs. Howeat its rooms 
in Park Street, and will present her with a massive silver and gold 
vase. The Ladies Saturday Morning Club will give her a beautiful 
gold brooch. 

‘Houghton, Mifflin & Co.will soon publish John Fiske’s‘ Beginnings 
of New England,’ which has been delayed by the necessity of its 
simultaneous publication in England to secure copyright in that 






country. The titles of the chapters ihdicate the scope of the book: 
‘The Roman Idea and the English Idea,’ ‘ The Puritan Exodus,” 
‘ The Planting of New England,’ ‘ The New England Confederacy,” 
‘ King Philip's War,’ and ‘ The es of Andros.’ Mr. Fiske’s 
mastery of the subject and his fairness in dealing with disputed 
questions relating to the settling of New England, give a peculiar 
value to this work, and his clear, and interesting style adds to its 
attractiveness. 

Two other books which the above-mentioned firm will publish 
early next week have the interest which attaches to careful and 
sympathetic observation of nature. They are Bamford’s ‘ Up and 
Down the Brooks’ and Merriam’s ‘ Birds Through an Opera-Glass.” 
The fascinations of life amid the fields and streams are suggested 
in these volumes, which are in harmony with the inspiration of the 
season. 

Another book which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are to bring out at 
the same time exhibits a popular author who is identified with out- 
door observations, in his capacity as a student of men and books, 
This is John Burroughs, whose ‘ Indoor Studies’ include articles on. 
Thoreau, ‘ Science and Literature,’ ‘Science and the Poets,’ ‘ Mat- 
thew Arnold’s Criticism.’ ‘ Arnold’s Views of Emerson and Car- 
lyle,’ ‘Gilbert White’s Book,’‘ A Malformed Giant’; and briefer 
essays on ‘ The Biological Tree of Life,’ ‘ Dr. Johnson and Carlyle,” 
‘Big Sparrow versus Little Sparrow,’ ‘The Ethics of War,’ ‘Soli- 
tude,’ ‘ An Open Door,’ ‘ True Realism,’ and ‘ Literary Fame.’ The 
freshness as well as acuteness of thought displayed in these essays 
will commend them to cultured readers. 

On the first of June the first volume of the Riverside Paper Series. 
will be published by the same firm. This is Mrs. Deland’s ‘ John 
Ward, Preacher’; and as an illustration of the demand for it in this 
form, I hear that a San Francisco dealer, who is not ordinarily an 
extensive purchaser, has ordered six hundred copies. Other books 
in this series to come out fortnightly are Hawthorne’s ‘Scarlet 
Letter,’ Miss Murfree’s ‘Where the Battle was Fought,’ T. B. 
Aldrich’s ‘The Queen of Sheba,’ Josiah Royce’s ‘The Feud of 
Oakfield Creek’ Isaac Henderson’s‘ Agatha Page,’ Dr. Holmes’s. 
‘ The Guardian Angel,’ Charlotte Dunning’s ‘ A Step Aside,’ and 
Edgar Fawcett’s ‘An Ambitious Woman.’ 

The first two historical books in the Riverside Library for 
Young People, ‘The War for Independence,’ by John Fiske, and 
‘George Washington,’ by Horace E. Scudder, are admirable pre- 
sentations of their respective subjects. Mr. Fiske illustrates in his 
preface his purpose to answer vexed questions which the old-fash- 
ioned text-books not only did not try to answer, but did not even 
recognize the existence of; and in his book, as well as in that of Mr. 
Scudder, the skill with which important principles and facts are 
compressed within a small compass, without sacrificing the interest 
of the narrative, is remarkable. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. will soon publish ‘Impressions of 
Russia,’ by Dr. George Brandes, the accomplished Danish critic 
and author of ‘ Eminent Authors of the Nineteenth Century,’ trans- 
lated by Sarah C. Eastman. The first part of the book gives his 
personal observations of life and character with interesting anec- 
dotes of the mysticism and frankness, the popular superstitions, 
the reformers, and the foreign and educational policy of the Gov- 
ernment. In the second part Russian literature is considered, the 
characteristics of the novelists and other writers, some of whom 
are not generally known, like Schevtchenko, the poet of little Rus- 
sia, are analyzed, and there are some new stories of Tourguéneff. 
The book throws fresh light on a very interesting subject. 

D. C. Heath & Co.’s latest catalogue of publications contains 
about twice as many titles as they had two years ago, and comprises 
useful text-books in arithmetic and mathematics, science and ad- 
venture, manual training, modern and ancient languages, and music. 

The June and July numbers of Poet-Lore, the new Philadelphia 
magazine devoted chiefly to Shakspeare and Browning, will con- 
tain four papers read at the April meeting of the Boston Browning: 
Society on ‘Some Aspects of The Ring and the Book,’ by Mrs. 
Alice Kent Robertson, Prof. C. C. Shackford, Rev. H. G. Spauld- 
ing, and Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke. They are among the best things 
done by the Society during the year. The Browning Society has 
just publishéd in a tasteful pamphlet the striking paper read at the 
March meeting by Sarah W. Whitman, on ‘ Robert Browning in his 
Relation to the Art of Painting.’ 

Cupples & Hurd have failed, and their failure occasioned surprise 
as well as regret; it was caused by the firm’s removal, and dul- 
ness of business, I understand that there will probably be a good 
dividend. 

The affairs of Zhe North American Review are unsettled, but 
Mr. William H. Rideing will have editorial charge for the present. 

Mr. A, A. Hayes will have a story called ‘ Laramie Jack’ in an 
early number of Zhe Century. 


BOSTON, May 20, 1889. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 
















































“Keep off the Grass!” 


Keep off the grass, sweet maiden mine, 
Though Nature bids the violets pass, 
With marguerite and columbine, 
Whose feet are not more soft than thine, 
Keep off the grass ! 


Few days are theirs. Five golden Mays 
Have bloomed for thee; and yet, alas! 
Though versed in Nature’s dearest ways, 
Thou canst not read, for all thy days, 
‘Keep off the Grass!’ 


Nor have I in my heart to tell 
The thousand ills that come to pass— 
Nay, that have been, since Adam fell— 
To violet eyes that read not well, 
‘Keep off the Grass!’ 


James HERBERT Morse. 





Literary Fame 


GOLDsMITH, according to Boswell, said that he had come 
too late into the world; that Pope and other poets had car- 
ried off all the literary prizes, etc. Dr. Johnson confirmed 
the remark, and said it was difficult to get literary fame and 
was every day becoming more and more difficult. This is 
probably the feeling of all writers who’ have reached the 
measure of their powers; they mistake the limits of their 
own.tether for the end of the world. The possibilities that 
are not open to them they think do not exist. A man of 
genius and power makes the world his own, and when he is 
done with it he fancies there is nothing left. Every one of 
us repeats the same experience on adifferent scale. As our 
careers draw to a close, we fancy we have exhausted the 
whole of life and that there will be nothing left for those 
who are to come after us. But life is always new to the new 
man. Think of the great names in British literature since 
Goldsmith and Johnson; think of Burns, Wordsworth, Scott, 
Byron, Dickens, Macaulay, Carlyle, Arnold, etc., each one 
of whom, probably, in exhausting his own possibilities fan- 
cied he had exhausted the possibilities of nature. 

Probably literary fame is no more difficult of achievement 

at one time than at another, just as easy to Thackeray as 
it was to Goldsmith; and this notwithstanding an achieve- 
ment that would have given a measure of fame a century 
ago would attract far less attentionto-day. Is it at all likely 
that if the Spectator essays were written to-day they would 
attract any considerable notice, or that Zhe Jdler and Ad- 
venturer would find any readers? But the writer of to-day 
has all this past to stand upon, he profits by all these accu- 
mulated achievements.. A man is largely the creature of his 
times; he is strong by the strength of the age in which he 
lives. An invention that would have seemed marvellous a 
century ago might be a very tame affair to-day, and yet the 
same genius, the same power in achieving a noteworthy re- 
sult to-day, would probably have no more obstacles to over- 
come, or mysteries to solve, than one hundred years ago. 
He has a great fund to work with; he sees further because 
he stands higher. If the achievement is measured -by the 
standard of to-day, it is to be remembered that the achiever 
is strong by the strength of to-day. The same in science, 
Now the quarry is so thoroughly opened, larger and more 
valuable results ought to be easier than ever before. Of course 
the poet or literary man cannot avail himself of the results of 
the labor of others in the same way the man of science can 
and does, but he cannot escape the general lift of the age in 
which he lives; he shares in the momentum, moral and in- 
tellectual, of his contemporaries. In a certain sense, also, 
he inherits, as an available personal fund, what others have 
done before him. It is the common mind which has been 
refined\ and enlarged, and of this advantage he partakes. 
Literature is an investment of genius which pays dividends 
to all subsequent times. 
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If nature were guilty of endless repetition in turning out 
men of exceptional powers, of course every new man would 
find his task already done in the world; but nature forever 
varies the pattern so that the new man has a new standpoint 
and sees things in new combinations and discovers new val- 
ues, and he is never forestalled by those who have gone be- 
fore him. Every new genius is an impossibility until he ap- 
pears; we cannot forecast histype. He is a revelation, and 
through his eyes we shall see undreamed-of effects. It is 
doubtful if contemporary writers of original power ever 
stand in each other’s way. There is always room and de- 
mand for any number of original men. The lesser poets of 
course suffer in competition with the greater; the large stars 
draw our eyes away from the smaller; we should make more 
of Bayard Taylor, for instance, if he was our only poet; but 
is it probable that Longfellow or Whittier or Bryant or Em- 
erson ever intercepted any portion of the fame due and 
within reach of the other? Havé Tennyson or Browning in 
any sense ever been rivals? Literary fame is not a limited 
quantity which must lessen in proportion as it is divided up, 
but, like the sunlight, each man may have it all and not rob 
his neighbor. Inventors and discoverers and men of science 
may anticipate each other, but literary genius can never be 
anticipated; the value of the gift which it brings is in its 
uniqueness. I heard it remarked’the other day of one of our 
promising young poets that his work lacked flavor. It is 
this flavor which is indispensable, and which can never be 
forestalled by another. There is rivalry in the trades and 
the professions, but you poet, or you novelist, or you es- 
sayist, if your work has flavor or character of its own, your 
chance for fame is just as good as if there were no competi- 
tors in the field. It is not a vacant niche in the Temple of 
Fame which you are striving for, and which only one can 
fill: it is a niche in the hearts of men, where the room is 
boundless. 

Goldsmith felt himself under the shadow of Pope’s great 
fame, but of course he was a gainer from Pope’s career. 
His performance was as unique as Pope’s and has probably 
been of more service to mankind. But Pope cleared and 
sharpened the mind of his age; dull wits found less accept- 
ance after than before him, and in this benefit Goldsmith 
like others was a sharer. 


JoHN BURROUGHS. 


Allen Thorndike Rice 


CHARLES ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE, Minister to Russia and 
editor and proprietor of Zhe North American Review, died on 
Thursday, May 16. He had been suffering for a few days from a 
cold, but a fatal termination of his illness had not been apprehend- 
ed fora moment. It had been his intention to sail for Europe on 
Wednesday on the City of Paris, but his physician advised him to 
wait until this week and he acted upon the suggestion. Ex-Con- 
gressman Lloyd S. Bryce, who.had arranged to manage the Review 
during Mr. Rice’s absence, sailed without his friend. Mr. Rice 
was born in Baltimore on June 18, 1853, his parents being Henry 
Rice, head of the drygoods firm of Rice, Chase & Co., and Miss 
Thorndike, an heiress, While he was still a child, his mother left 
her husband; taking the lad with her and getting him safely to 
Europe, though pursued, it is said, by detectives in the pay of his 
father. In Germany he was well grounded in German, and in 
France he learned to speak French like a native. His mother died 
while he was in his teens, and his education was completed, after a 
sojourn of a few years in this country, at Christ’ Church College, 
Oxford. Shortly afterwards he made his home in America, and 
though possessed of youth, good looks, excellent-social connections 
and a large fortune inherited from both sides of his house, he saw 
fit to lead an active business life, rather than to, resign himself to 
one of elegant leisure. He had already tried his hand at writin 
for the periodical press before he bought the moribund Nor? 
American. This he did in 1876, being then twenty-three years of 
age; and the comparatively sensational lines on which he con- 
ducted the staid old monthly, getting half the celebrities of the Old 
World and the New to contribute to its pages, soon floated it into 
deep water and assured it a prosperous voyage. With something 
worse than sensationalism the magazine was chargeable for its 
‘Arthur Richmond’ diatribes against Secretary of State Bayard 
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and es ap Russell Lowell; but such lapses as these, unpardon- 
able as they were, were happily infrequent. It was Mr. Rice who 
induced Mr. Pierre Lorillard to meet the expenses of the Charnay 
pee expedition to Central America, full reports of which were 

ublished in 7hke North American Review, and afterwards in book 

orm, with an introduction by the editor. He also edited a volume 
of ‘Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln.’ A few-years since Mr. 
Rice obtained a controlling interest in Le Matzn, the Paris daily 
newspaper. In 1886 he ran for Congress in the Tenth District in 
this city, but was ‘sold out’ by the Republican district leader. He 
‘supported the Republican National ticket last year in his magazine 
and with his purse, and subsequently received from President 
Harrison the appointment to St. Petersburg which Fate determined 
he should not fill. There is little doubt that he would have been 
persona grata at any European court. 


The funeral services over Mr. Rice’s remains were conducted by 


Bishop Potter, assisted by the Rev. Dr. William R. Huntington, at 
“Grace Church, this city, last Saturday morning, the pall-bearers 
being Vice - President Levi P. Morton and Walker Blaine, Gen. 
‘Sherman and Chauncey M. Depew, Pierre Lorillard and William 
Waldorf Astor, ex-Mayor Edward Cooper and Col. William Jay, 
Frank Gray Griswold and William P. Douglas. On Tuesday the 
— was interred in the family tomb at Mt. Auburn Cemetery, 
Boston. 





The Lounger 

MRS. CLEVELAND has just received a very handsome souvenir 
of the visit of the authors to Washington in March, 1888, on the 
‘occasion of the readings that were given at the Capital in aid of 
International Copyright. The President and his wife manifested 
great interest in the cause, and the visiting authors were very pleas- 
antly received at the White House, as well as: elsewhere in Wash- 
ington. The memento of this agreeable experience has taken the 
form of an album containing the signatures of the authors in ques- 
tion, attached to verses or bits of prose copied out in their own 
handwriting. The collection was made by Dr. Edward Eggleston, 
‘Chairman of the Executive Committee of the American Copyright 
League. The leaves are of the finest parchment, and the book has 
been bound by one of the most skilful binders in the country. Mrs. 
‘Cleveland, it is needless to say, was delighted to receive this mark 
of the gratitude and.esteem of the writers of America. 





‘C. W.” WRITES from Cambridge, Mass.:—‘Can you tell me if 
.any redress is possible for losses inflicted upon contributors by ir- 
responsible magazine enterprises? A year or more ago an article 
of mine was published in Zhe American Magazine, with illustra- 
tions, The illustrations cost me $10 a piece, and were by an ar- 
tist not unknown in New York. When the paper was published, 
imagine our surprise to find the artist’s name carefully erased from 
the sketches, and in its place inserted those of job-workers for the 
magazine. Three months after publication we received, for 
sketches and text, the magnificent sum of $15—to be divided as 
we pleased! Less than two weeks before the Magazine went into 
bankruptcy, I sent it another MS., with price distinctly stated. I 
did not know there had been a change of editorial management. 
In return I received a note of partial acceptance, the editor, I am 
‘convinced, knowing nothing of the immanent catastrophe. Since 
the failure was declared I have written twice, by the editor's advice, 
to the President of the so-called American Publishing Co., begging 
the return of my MS., of which I have no copy, yet have been un- 
able to elicit any sort of a reply. 1 should like to know how many 
other unfortunate contributors are in the same plight, and if no 
way is possible for us to obtain possession of our property.’ ‘C. W.’ 
has apparently a clear case against the magazine, but we think a 
— lawyer would advise him to drop the matter where it 
stands. 





WHO SAYS that this is not an age of miracles? Within two 
minutes on Monday last I was whirled from the heart of New York 
city into the heart of Japan! Walking up Broadway, I turned 
down Eighteenth Street toward Fifth Avenue and entered the 
warerooms of the Japanese Trading Co. Down stairs it was 
quite like any other Japanese store, but upstairs it was unlike any- 
thing I have ever seen in New York. The large show-room, 
divided by beautiful screens and fabrics, was decorated entirely in 
the Japanese style, while the manager and his various assis- 


tants were, all of them, dressed in the picturesque costumés of - 


their country. In one of the screened-off rooms tea and rice wine 
—the latter a very pleasant drink, by the way—were served the 
— together with a Japanese cake imported ‘for the occasion. 
But the most interesting feature to me was the playing of a small 
and of Japanese musicians. To most persons in the room this 
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music was anything but agreeable, sounding more like the tuning- 
up of one of our own orchestras than the performance itself. Out- 
side of the Japanese themselves, and possibly Mr. John La Farge, 
no one was able to detect a melody but myself. 1, however, was 
sure I recognized two, and upon sug I found that I was right. 
They were the two written out and described by Clara Louise 
Kellogg in an early number of Zhe Century. Miss Kellogg simply 
gave the melodies, having been clever enough to pick them out 
‘from their rather distracting accompaniments. I must confess 
that, had I not been familiar with them, I should never have got 
hold of the tunes; at the same time I must confess also that they 
are much more interesting as I heard them on Monday, beaten, 
picked, and piped out upon the strange instruments for which they 
were composed. 





SOME ONE, evidently the woman who led the New York maga- 
zine editors into a pitfall by an ingenious device some time ago, has 
written a long account of the ‘Travels of a Manuscript’ in the 
World. She tells how she visited the different publishing-houses, 
always insisting upon seeing the editor or the ‘reader.’ In some 
instances she succeeded, so she says, in seeing the one, in some 
the other. Now as far as my experience goes, the ‘reader’ is a 
much more difficult person to get at than the editor, No office that 
I know of will betray the name of this mysterious person, or per- 
sons, there being usually from one to half a dozen connected with 
every large publishing-house. An editor’s lot is certainly not a 
happy one, as far as his relations with the writers of manuscripts 
go; but the ‘reader,’ if he were once found out, would be glad to 
change’places with those who have ‘joined the majority.’ The 
editor when confronted by an indignant author can lay the blame 
of rejection upon the ‘ reader,’ but the ‘ reader’ has to bear it alone, 
and the burden is more than any one man could stand up under. 
As it is, he fairly trembles under the load of obloquy poured upon 
his anonymous head. 





Dr. TITUS M. COAN, in a few sensible words ‘ On Taking Pains 
in Writing,’ in the May Wrcter, advises beginners in the paths of 
authorship to write poetry! But before his readers have time to 
exclaim at this singular suggestion, he adds: ‘ But do not ask any 
one to read or to publish the verse you write.’ This antidote has 
the effect of calming the feelings of any editor who reads the para- 
graph. Dr. Coan’s idea is that ‘ verse-making is the best possible 
practice for writing prose.’ He argues that it trains the young au- 
thor in the choice of words, and forces upon his consciousness a 
host of synonyms that he might never stop to find when ‘ambling, 
along in prose.’ One cannot, he says, write ‘even tolerable verse 
without taking pains." The Doctor makes a profession of reading 
and editing manuscripts for the press, and he says that the absence 
of painstaking in thinking-and writing out a subject is more com- 
mon than bad material. Where he finds a good subject and pains- 
taking workmanship combined, he finds an article that does not go 
begging among the editors. 





IN A COMMUNICATION filling a column and a half of an April 
number of the Boston 7yvamscrift, Mr. Horatio Hale, the philo- 
logist, sets forth very fully the claim of his mother, the late Sarah 
Josepha Hale, to the authorship of ‘Mary Had a Little Lamb.’ 
There is, he asserts, no foundation whatever for the ‘ familiar 
“Tyler and Roulstone” story, making -Mrs. Tyler (when she was 
little Mary Sawyer) the heroine of the poem, and John Roulstone, a 
student of sixteen or seventeen, the composer of the first part of it 
in her honor,’ The verses first appeared in a collection of eleven 
of Mrs. Hale’s ‘ Poems for Our Children,’ published in Boston in 
1830 by Marsh, Capen & Lyon. All the poems in that little book 
—‘ The Mole and the Eagle’ was one of them—were original. 





A CONTRIBUTOR to The Phonographic World has published 
letters from forty-three authors setting forth their manner of writ- 
ing. Twenty-one either employ a stenographer or use a type- 
writing machine for all or part of their writing. The majority do 
their imaginative writing with the pen, though many have their 
MSS. copied out upon the machine. I have ‘dictated’ more or 
less during my journalistic life, and have found it at times much 
pleasanter than writing; yet again-I have found it impossible to 
dictate successfully, and have been made so nervous by the.effort 
that I have had to give it up. When one has been dictating for 
any length of time, it is much easier than when he takes it up after 
a few months’ abstinence. I dislike very much to change my ste- 
nographer, though it doesn’t take very long to get used to a new 
one, provided the new oné is a good one. I never dictate for any 
other reason than to save time; for to write with my favorite pen 
and ink on the paper I like best is a positive pleasure. 


































































POLITICALLY, I had little sympathy with thelate Minister Rice, 
whose sudden death last week, on the eve of his departure for the 
Russian Court, shocked the whole country ; but personally I had 
always found him avery pleasant man to deal with. He wasa 
hard worker, and occupied with a wide variety of duties and inter- 
ests ; yet he found time to regard in his office those niceties of so- 
cial intercourse which too many men are content to reserve for the 
drawing-room. He hit some hard blows in The North American 
Review—blows that reflected no credit upon the hitter, in some 
instances,—but outside of politics he was, so far as I knew him, 
invariably fair, square and generous. I remember going to him, 
when the Loan Exhibition for the benefit of the Bartholdi Pedestal 
Fund was projected, in 1883, to ask him to join the committee 
which had the matter in charge. He not only did so, but instant- 
ly, and of his own motion, advanced $500 to cover the preliminary 
expenses, and offered to increase the sum to $2,000 if necessary. 
And this was only a single instance of his readiness with time and 
purse to encourage any project that appealed to his sympathies. 


The Washington Memorial Arch 


THE total subscriptions to the Washington Memorial Arch 
fund acknowledged by Treasurer William R. Stewart up 
to Wednesday, May 22, inclusive, were $33,430.46. Thecon- 
tributions in sums of $5 or more were as follows: 

$1,000 each :—St. Nicholas Club, John Taylor Johnston, Edward 
Cooper, Eugene Kelly, Wm. L. Strong, Alex. Duncan, the Misses 
Rhinelander, J. & W. Seligman, Drexel, Morgan & Co., Winslow, 
Lanier & Co., Brown ®Bros. & Co., Morton, Bliss & Co., H. B. 
Claflin & Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

$500 each:—Charles Lanier, Edward D. Adams, Charles S. 
Smith, Mrs. Lispenard Stewart, Mrs. John C. Green, Wm. E. 
Dodge, Mrs. Wm. E. Dodge, Sr., Rutherfurd Stuyvesant, Wm. C. 
Schermerhorn, D. Willis James, William Astor, A. D. Juillard & 
Co. 
$250 each :—Henry G. Marquand, Robert W. DeForest, William 

R. Stewart, Aug. D. Shepard, Judge Chas. P. Daly, J. Van Schaick, 
Chas. F. Roe, Mrs. John C. Work, ‘J. L. L.,’ Jacob H. Schiff, J. J. 
Astor, Jr., John L. Cadwalader, Chas. H. Russell, Jr., Edward N. 
Tailer, Ogden Goelet, Robert Goelet, Vermilyea & Co., Samuel D. 
Babcock, Kountze Bros., Tifft, Weller & Co. 

$200:—J. Hampden Robb. 

$100 each :—Grover Cleveland, George H. LeHuray, Richard W. 
Gilder, Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, Alfred R. Whitney, ‘A. L.’, Benj. 
G. Clark, Geo. A. Morrison, John Herriman, Geo. F. Baker, H. C. 
Fahnestock, J. A. Garland, Frank S. Witherbee, Mrs. C. S. and 
Miss Witherbee, Henry Van Schaick, James T. Woodward, F. Au- 
gustus Schermerhorn, Auson Phelps Stokes, Henry W. Poor, Miss 
Harriet A. Weed, Edward Kemp, James Renwick, W. H. Russell, 
Theo. K. Gibbs, Miss Sarah Lazarus, Fred. B. Jennings, Marcellus 
Hartley, John E. Parsons, Bliss, Fabyan & Co., C. N. Bliss, Wash- 
ington E. Connor, Henry F. Spaulding, John T. Terry, Commer- 
ctal Advertiser, Otis Bros. & Co., Chas. de Rham, Miss De Rham, 

‘James H. Dunham, Gordon Norrie, Henry Villard, Roosevelt & 

Son, John D. Crimmins, Theo. W. Myers, Henry H. Cook, Joseph 
H. Choate, Lawrence Turnure. 

$50 each :—Edward Winslow, James F. D. Lanier, Mrs. F. S. 
Witherbee, Platt & Bowers, Geo. A. Crocker, Malcolm Graham, 
‘T. M.A.,’ ‘F.C. A.,’ ‘R. K.,’ George R. Reid. 

$25 each :—Bishop Henry C. Potter, Walston H. Brown, Fred de 
P. Foster, Joseph Loth & Co., Miss Elizabeth R. Henderson, Chas. 
R. Henderson, F. K. Pendleton, Vedder & Harris, Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co., Chas. Levy Smith, Caroline A. Russell, Frank 
A. Otis, James B. Murray, James P. Burrell, ‘C. C. B.,’ Eckstein 
Norton, Jas. Muir’s Sons & Co., Albon P. Man, ‘ E. L. B.’ of Tux- 
edo Park, H. H. Boyesen, McCabe Bros., ‘Cash.’ 

$20 each :—Malcolm Graham, Jr., Robert D. Graham, Bronson 
Murray, Wayne Everett Conner. 

$10 each :—Ernest K. Adams, A. H. Bancker, F. R. Appleton, 
Jr. Chas. Lanier Appleton, Chas. P. Blinn, Julia Maria. Hoyt, Lydig 
‘Hoyt, W. M. Harriman, Oliver Harriman, F. Vernon Mann, Ed. Liv- 
ingston Montgomery, H.C. Deming, John Smith, “R. H. D.,’ Edward 
Sherman, G. L. Lawrence, J. C. L. Beeker, ‘F. G. and A. L. W.,’ 
Graham Brush, Harvey Graham, Korner & Schwabeland, H. T. 
Peck, Chas. de Kay, Bernard Heller, Geo. H. Toop, J. H. Van 
Amringe, Nicholas M. Butler, J. S. Newberry. 

$5 each :—E. W. Perry, Jr., W. Shirlaw, F. D. Millet, H. W. Rob- 
bins, Louis C. Tiffany, Thos. Hovenden, Geo. W. Maynard, Will- 
iam Hart, John Rogers, William McGrath, J. C. Nicoll, T. W. 
Dewing, W. F. H. de Haas, Alfred Jones, Seymour J. Guy, Charles 
H., Miller, L. G. Sellstedt, James McEntee, J. M. Hart, Charles Cal- 
verley, E. L. Henry, George B. Butler, C. Y. Turner, J. B. Bristol, 
Wordsworth Thompson, Gilbert Gaul, H. Bolton Jones, Frederick 
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Dielman, D. Huntington, Eastman Johnson, T. W. Wood, James 
D. Smillie, R. Swain Gifford, L. E. Wilmarth, E. H. Blashfield, T, 
Addison Richards, J.Q A. Ward and Augustus St. Gaudens (all 
members of the National Academy of Design), N. D. Daboll, John 
M. Ortman, Edward C. Atwood, M. Hughes, Crombie & McKean,. 
Edwin J. Gillies, W. W. Ellsworth, Clarence C. Buell, Mrs. Mary ° 
Mapes Dodge, Wm. F. Clarke, Julia Russell Parsons, Dr. Godfrey 
Rauterberg, Mr. and Mrs. L. O. Hopkins, Wm. J. Hearn, Kent & 
Angus, Geo, T. Roberts & Bro., Mary S. Beaman, Helen W. Bea- 
man, Margaret Beaman, William S. Beaman, Brown, Green & 
Adams, Francis J. Otis, M. J. Dempsey, John J. Coleman, C. A, 
Swarthout, S. Thursby, Wm. Evans, Carpenter & Pettergill, H. C. 
Gissel, Nicholas Christy, A. Toujes, Howell & Demarest, Gray 
Peck, Poultney Bigelow, Koeffler & Ritter, Henry L. Taylor, 
‘C. J.,’ Sarah C. Le Moyne, H. M. Day. 


Among the subscribers not classified above are a few 
members of the University Club, who sent $110; Mr. John 
F. Piummer, who has sent $117.60 contributed by forty-six 
subscribers, of whom eleven are members of his own family; 
sixteen employees of L. Strong & Co., $121.50; the Century 
Co., Thos. Nelson & Sons and Johnson & Faulkner, $37.50, 
contributed by 150 of their employees in sums of twenty- 
five cents each; thirty-five employees of H. B. Claflin & Co., 


.$1 each; office staff of John Paton & Co., $30. The Water- 


Color Society and the Art Students’ League have opened 
subscription-lists among their members; and the Society of 
Amateur Photographers of New York will give a benefit 
for the Memorial Arch fund at Chickering Hall on Tuesday 
evening, May 28, in the shape of a stereopticon exhibition 
of views of the naval, military, and civic parades at thie 
centennial celebration. The amount thus far forwarded by 
the Commercial Advertiser is $360.30. 


All speeches made at the Fellowcraft Club’s dinners are 
sub rosa, but by consent of, the officers and of the speaker, 
the following passage in ex-President Cleveland's speech at 
its dinner of May 14, referring to the Memorial Arch, is 
made public: 


I am sure that we can none of us confidently say that even here 
in this grand and busy city there is no room for an increase of pub- 
lic spirit, or that too much attention is paid to the cultivation of 
American citizenship. I do-not mean to say that we are behind 
in these things, but intend merely to intimate that we should 
far excel in this direction as we do in every other. The 
project now on foot to build, in an appropriate location, a perma- 
nent and beautiful arch to replace a temporary one which added so- 
much to our splendid centennial display, should not be allowed to 
miscarry. Such a structure will lead the minds of our citizens: 
away from sordid things, and will suggest to them not only the 
impressive thoughts connected with our first President’s inaugura- 
tion, but will constantly remind them how grandly the event was 
celebrated in their city 100 years afterward. By such means is. 
public spirit fostered, and the way opened for a wider prevalence of 
good citizenship in its highest and broadest sense. 


The Newark, N. J., Daily Advertiser comments thus ha- 
morously on the various counter propositions that have been 
called forth by the suggestion of a permanent marble arch 
in place of the temporary wooden one: 


It has been claimed for New York that the handsome celebration 
of the Centennial of-Washington proved that it has a certain local 
and homogeneous public spirit, in spite of assertions to the con- 
trary. But the comic discussion over the proposed Centennial 
arch proves that the old adage ‘Many men of many minds” 
is as good as ever it was—in New York. THE* CRITIC, news- 
paper, proposed that the white wooden triumphal arch, designed 
by Mr. Stanford White and built by the residents of Washington 
Square, be reproduced in marble, as a permanent structure, on its 
present site. The suggestion was hailed with enthusiasm and a 
committee was formed to gather subscriptions. Then began the 
evolution, as follows: The arch should not be of marble, but of 
bronze, or granite. Itshould not be on Washington Square, but 
somewhere else. It should not be a fac-simile of the arch now 
standing, but other designs should be examined. It should not be 
builtsby Mr. Stanford White, necessarily, but designs from all of 
the architects of the country.should be invited. It should not be 
built by local subscription but by small contributions from all parts 
of the United States. When the evolution is complete, Mr. gran- 
ford White’s marble arch at Washington Square, to be built by lo- 
cal subscription, will be designed by some other man, of granite, or 
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bronze, at Central Park, or elsewhere, and be built by a national 
subscription. The thing will be complete if Buse will only 
suggest that Boston, San Francisco, Chicago or Oshkosh shall have 
the arch—when it is ready. 


The Fine Arts 
The Society of American Artists. (Second Notice.) 

OF THE pictures not already noticed by us at the Exhibition of 
the Society of American Artists one of the most beautiful is T. W. 
Dewing's ‘A Note.’ It is marked by unusual refinement both of 
drawing and of color, while the handling may be qualified as 
masterly. The subject is a girl reading; and it is, in fact, a por- 
trait, though the artist’s object in painting it was doubtless to ex- 
press the pleasure which he takes in certain subtleties of form, and 
in delicate color harmonies like this of pink dress and grey back- 
ground with the rather sallow complexion of his model. The full- 
length portrait of a young lady by Edmund C. Tarbell will be 
noticed for the naturalness of the pose and the capital painting of 
the head, arms and hands. Of Mr. Abbott H. Thayer’s three pictures 
we like best his mountain ‘ Landscape.’ His ‘ Portrait of a Lady’ 
is coarsely painted, and his ‘ Portrait of a Brother and Sister,’ looks 
as though he had wearied of his task before it was finished. Mr. 
Blum’s ‘ Reverie,’ a girl dressed in those discolored yellows which 
used to be affected years ago by esthetically inclined females, is 
the most disagreeable performance he has been guilty of this 
season, yet is not without merit of a conventional sort. Charles 
Loomis’s ‘ Hydrangeas’ in a shady corner of a Norman cottage 
garden, their large pink blossoms enlivening what would otherwise 
be a sombre assemblage of greys and greens, the cottage wall with 
dark open door overhung with vine, narrow paths, and garden plots 
of cabbage and other prosaic vegetables, is a lucky find. It is one of 
those things that the too ambitious artist is constantly passing by 
or slighting, but which, as is here shown, are worthy of his best 
efforts. Miss Emma Beach's ‘Scotch Roses’ is another example 
of the kind. The freshly opened, crumpled petals are painted with 
feeling and insight. Walter Shirlaw’s ‘ Water-Lilies,’ three muscular 
pron bs in postures which threaten dislocation of the joints, show 
some return of the vigor which in the painter’s earlier work 
atoned for his mannerism. Beside Mr. Robinson’s landscapes, his 
two figure-pieces, ‘ Autumn Sunlight’ and ‘ A Normandy Kitchen,’ 
should be seen to appreciate the importance of the forward stride 
which he has made. H.R. Poore, whose ‘Night of the Nativity’ 
has taken the only prize offered at the Prize Fund Exhibition this 
year, has a picture of ‘ Noon,’ with farm laborers, horses and steers 
resting in the fields, showing similar evidence of well-directed pro- 
gress toward independent aims. The exhibition contains but three 
works in sculpture ; one a portrait of Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
in low- relief, in bronze, by Augustus St. Gaudens; another a 
portrait bust of a young lady by F. Edwin Elwell; the third a 
sketch in plaster, in low relief, of a pugnacious looking gentleman 
in opera-hat and dress-coat, by F. W. MacMonnies. The Webb 

rize has been awarded this year by his fellow-artists to Mr. Tryon 
or his landscape ‘The First Leaves.’ It is a simple subject 
rather slightly treated—a bare hill, with a stone wall at the bottom 
of it, a meadow in front, and a bit of woodland, the branches 
barely tipped with green to the right. 








Japanese Porcelains. 

WITH accompaniment of samizen playing, paper-lanterns, in- 
cense and tea-drinking, the First Japanese Manufacturing and Tra- 
ding Co. opened a special exhibition of Japanese porcelains at 
their art-rooms on May 20.' The specimens of the potter’s art in- 
cluded a few of the Seventeenth and many of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury; but, contrary to the received opinion, these were not at once 
to be distinguished from the productions of a more recent date. . It 
is evident that the art is still living in Japan, and that American 
amateurs may, even now, pees works comparable, though notin 
all respects similar, to those which were made for the daimio 
and samurai of former days. Among the pieces which claim es- 
pecial notice were a small bowl of Kioto ware, decorated in red 
and gold by Rokubei, and dated 1850. Three specimens of the 
rare blue and white Koto ware, from Hikone in the province of 
Omi, were of the first half of the present century. Nine pieces of 
red and gold ware, by the Yeiraku family, the most famous artists 
in this line, dated from 1810 to 1840. Of earlier manufacture were 
Several pieces of old Kutani enamelled ware. Of the milky white 


Hirado ware was, among other objects, an ornamental piece, a snake _ 


resting on a rock; and of blue and white, a water-jar with pine- 
beasich decoration and a small pine-cone in relief on the cover, and 
a saucer with a charming little dragon in relief looking up at you 
appealingly out of its depths. Egg-shell porcelains, made for the 
first time in Japan about 1830; specimens of old Arita ware, 
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clumsy and dull in color and of modern make, refined in shape and 
of unexceptionable quality of paste and glaze; and the bluish 
white and celadon Mabeshima wares all found their admirers. Mr. 
Shugio purposes to give two or three other special exhibitions of 
Japanese art-works in the course of the year. 





Art Notes 


THE competition for the building of. the proposed Protestant 

+ Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the Divine at 110th Street this city, 
has resulted in the choice of four plans, which will be returned for 
elaboration to the architects who submitted them. The choice will 
then lie between these lucky four. Only one of these seems to have 
made his plans unaided. The competitors successful thus far are 
William Halsey Wood, of Newark, N. J. (cipher, ‘ Jerusalem the 
Golden ’); George Martin Huss, of No. 285 Broadway, and John H. 
Buck, manager of the Gorham Manufacturing Co. (cipher, ‘ A. M. 
D. G.’); W. A. Potter and R. H. Robertson (cipher, ‘ Gerona’); 
and Heins & La Farge, of No. 5 Beekman St., in conjunction with 
W.W. Kent and Gen. W. Sooy Smith (cipher, three arabasque 
scrolls within a circle). Months must elapse before any further 
action can be taken. 


—An art critic writes, in a private letter, that Thomas Cole’s en- 
gravings from the old masters,,now appearing in Zhe Century, are 
regarded with the greatest favor in Italy. He says ; 

There is even more than a translation in the work of Mr. Cole, for 
not only does he render in black and white what every cultured visitor 
te these churches and galleries sees in color, but he gives us the spirit 
and intention of the artist also; and this despite the mechanical difficul- 
ties, which in some case seem almost insurmountable—faded frescoes in 
dark chapels, easel pictures varnished and ‘cleaned’ almost out of ex- 
istence, mosaics hidden away in ceilings away up out of sight. Works 
which seem to depend upon color alone for their beauty, in some cases 
the form being almost lost, are given to us in a size which bears about 
the same proportion to the original as the eye does to the whole body, 
and they become, not what the destroyer Time has left them, but as they 
were when fresh from the hands of the artists. 

—The place of Mr. Charles Parsons, for many years the efficient 
head of the art department of the Harper publications, has been 
taken by Mr. F. B. Schell of Philadelphia, who returned lately from 
a long visit to Australia. Mr. Parsons’s relations with the house 
are not, however, wholly severed. 


—A photogravure of a ‘Study Head,’ a portrait of Lady Hallé, 
by Sir Frederick Leighton, serves as frontispiece to the June Maga- 
sine of Art. The Italian water-colorist, Hermann Corrodi, is treat- 
ed of in the opening article, which is illustrated from his pictures 
of Venetian and other scenery. The editor writes of the Royal 
Academy, and in particular of Sir F. Leighton and G, F. Watts, 
under the heading of Current Art; there is a second instalment of 
David C. Thomson’s article on Diaz with two woodcut illustrations ; 
Richard Heath writes of English costume in Hogarth’s time, with 

hotographic and other engravings of male dress of the period; 

onatello, Fra Angelico and Duccio appear in the illustrations to 
an article on the ‘Early Days of the Renaissance in Italy’; J. E. 
Hodgson writes and illustrates an article on ‘Old Arts and Modern 
Thoughts,’ and there is the usual comprehensive record of foreign 
and American art. 





Current Criticism 


‘GOOD RIDDANCE’ TO ‘ GREAT’ EDITORS.—Few newspapers do 
now what most newspapers did thirty years ago—represent the 
reason and unreason, the whims and caprices of one man. The 
public of to-day will not stand that sort of thing. Dr. Johnson 
abused the newspapers with his habitual virulence, remarking that 
for their composition was ‘ required neither genius nor knowledge; 
but contempt of shame and indifference to truth are absolutely 
necessary.’ But the despotic Doctor, to whom ‘a tavern chair was 
the throne of human felicity,’ had that wariness of mind that is 
appropriate to those who give mankind great provocation. He 
foresaw that the man who writes must be too much for the man 
who talks, since he reaches a vastly greater number of people, and 
in berating the newspapers he berated his own most dangerous 
rival. In truth, the editor who stormed and blustered in his news- 

r,as Dr. Johnson stormed and. blustered in his tavern chair, 
did have his day, and it was a pretty long one. But the few editors 
of that stamp’who remain, like the decaying first-growth pines you 
sometimes find on these New Hampshire hills, are not maintained 
in such prosperity or held in such respect as to offer dangerous en- 
ticement to imitation. The newspapers the world over which are 
to-day most respected by the public are such as in. their editorial 
utterances express opinions likely to be acceptable to right-think- 
ing men. Prejudice, sinister motives, deceptions, sophistries, want 
of balance and consistency, unreasonableness, the bias of personal 
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dislikes, and the arrogance of boundless egotism are blemishes 
upon the editorial page of a newspaper that its readers are quick to 
detect and reprehend. They welcome and respect, even when they 
cannot accept, the honest opinion of sincere minds. So when the 
unobserving declare that the race of great editors is extinct, the re- 
mark calls for no contradiction. The race zs extinct. The public 
extinguished it, and in place of the great editors we have to-day 
great newspapers. The great editors did not make great newspapers. 
They were too much inclined to look upon the news columns of 
their journals merely as a vehicle for their own powerful observa- 
tions.—Charles R. Miller, at Dartmouth College. 





THE LATTER-DAY LIBRARIAN.—The rapid multiplication of 
city and town libraries in this country has created a new profession. 
Once the librarian was one who kept account of the taking out of 
books, charging them on and off as they were carried away or 
brought in, and there his duty practically ended. In the new view 
of the office of librarian this function is regarded as a business mat- 
ter which any one can attend to, and his true function is something 
widely different. He stands after the public school before the 
community of young people, and in fact before the whole popula- 
tion, as the ‘ keeper of books,’ as the living guide to their contents, 
as the director of the people’s reading, as a many-sided man who is 
able to say the right word here, to give the right suggestion there, 
to drop hints wherever they are needed as to the direction of one’s 
reading. His function is encyclopedic in its outgoing to all sorts 
and conditions of men. In the great city this ministration may 
seem to disappear as the summer’s rain soaks into the soil and can- 
not be found, but in the town or village where the personal ele- 
ment comes into greater development, the librarian, whether man 
or woman, is the person whose relations to the intelligent life of 
the population can only be estimated with reference to the whole 

opulation. The growth of the office of librarian in this country 
6 been unprecedented, and the recent session of the American 
librarians at St. Louis has developed the fact that no intellectual 
interest is more rapidly advancing than that of supplying the Ameri- 
can people with printed matter.— The New York Times. 





Notes 


IT SEEMS but a very little while since THE CRITIC published 
aseries of papers by Walt Whitman called ‘ How I Get Around 
at Sixty and Take Notes’; and yet on Thursday of next week, May 
30—just three days after Julia Ward Howe celebrates Aer ‘ coming 
of age,’ in Boston, and three months after Mr. Lowell celebrated his, 
—the ‘ good gray poet’ will celebrate in Camden the completion of 
his seventieth year. The reaction against the Philistine intolerance 
of Mr. Whitman and his works has been very pronounced within 
the past few years. He still has a devoted and somewhat clamor- 
ous band of special adherents and expounders; and many ears and 
doors are still closed to his theories and verse. But the number 
of those who greatly admire his writings, though without thinking 
them the be-all and the end-all of American poetry, and who feel 
for his personality a heartfelt and growing affection, has increased 
in proportion as his literary work and the story of his career have 
become better known; and a host of friends and well-wishers 
will greet with gladness the day that brings him ‘of age,’ and puts 
him on the same side of the seventy-mile-stone already reached 
by Mr. Whittier, Dr. Holmes, and Mr. Lowell, and to be reached 
so soon by those other poets, Mrs. Howe and (on August 18) Dr. 
Parsons. 


—Mrs. Howe's birthday, which will be remembered next week 
in Boston, as our correspondent describes elsewhere in these col- 
umns, is anticipated in Chicago by the publication in this week’s 
America of contributions from Mrs. Howe herself and her three 
daughters, Maud Howe (Mrs. Elliott), Laura E. Richards and 
Florence Howe Hall. 


—‘ The celebration of the seventieth birthday of Frederick von 

Bodenstedt, the most famous of living poets in Germany, has as- 

. sumed world-wide porportions,’ says the London Glode. ‘ His pe- 

cuniary means in this, the evening of his life, have proved to be 
unequal to his fame, and an appeal has been made to Germans, 
throughout not only the Fatherland, but the entire world as well, 
to help present him with such a sum of money as will place him 
beyond all monetary anxiety and surround him with all possible 
comforts for the remainder of his days.’ : 

—‘It will be welcome news to the thousands who have been de- 
lighted with her “ Records,” ’ Henry Holt & Co., her publishers, very 
truly say, ‘to learn that-Fanny Kemble has written a novel.’ The 
scene is laid in the Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts. 


—John Delay announces the publication of ‘Grisette,’ a tale of 
aris and New York, by Lew Rosen. 
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—Eugene Schuyler (the recent nominee for. Assistant Secretary 
of State) will conclude his reminiscences of ‘ Tolstot Twenty Years 
Ago,’ in the June Scrzbner’s, telling, among other things, of Tolstoi’s 
uarrel with Tourguéneff. In an article on ‘Slavery in Africa,’ in 
the same magazine, Prof. Henry Drummond says :—‘ Do not let it 
be supposed that this horror is over, that this day of tribulation is 
at an end. This horror and this day are now. It is not evenabat- 
ing. Slavery is on the increase. Time, civilization, Christianity are 
not really touching it. No fact in relation to the slave-trade is more 
appalling than this. The fact of this increase, for a time denied, 
then doubted, has at last been reluctantly admitted even by the 
Government of England.’ 


—It is earnestly requested that all persons having in their posses- 
sion letters from the late President of Columbia College, Frederick 
A. P. Barnard, send them to Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, Colum- 
bia College, New York, at their early convenience. They will be 
returned after copies have been made. 


—The Shah of Persia, having been made acquainted with Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s poetical work, ‘ With Sadi in the Garden,’ has con- 
ferred upon the author the decoration of a commander of the Impe- 
rial Order of the Lion and the Sun. The antiouncement of Sir Ed- 
win’s expected visit to this country at the invitation of Harvard 
College, contained in our Boston Letter last week, was the first that 
appeared in any paper. : 

—‘Two Sides of a Story’ is the title of a volume made up 
of George P. Lathrop’s fictional contributions to Harper's, The 
Century, and The Atlantic Monthly, which Cassell & Co. will 
issue at once. 


—An appendix to Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,’ 
which completes the fourth volume of the work, will be ready in a 
few weeks. It contains a number of articles which are copyrighted 
in the United States. With this appendix, the publication of the 
body of the work is complete‘ but a full index is also in prepara- 
tion, which will be published later in a separate volume. 

—It is proposed to erect a monument of the late E. P. Roe by 
placing a natural bowlder at some suitable spot near his home at 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., and Zhe Christian Unzon invites sub- 
scriptions. A few hundred dollars will cover the cost. 


—Frederic Remington attended an exciting bull-fight in the City 
of Mexico recently, and sketched the striking scenes and incidents. 
The finished drawings will appear in Harpers Weekly (to be pub- 
lished on the 29th), accompanied by an article in which Thomas 
A. Janvier explains the art and fascination of bull-fighting, and the 
points of difference between the Mexican and Spanish practice of 
the sport. 

—Scribner & Welford offer for sale the original manuscript of 
Anthony Trollope’s ‘ Orley Farm,’ containing over 750 leaves, writ- 
ten on both sides and therefore making over 1500 pages of text. 
It is-comparatively free from corrections; and for a manuscript that 
has passed through the inky fingers of the printers, it is very little 
soiled. A note from Mr. Chapman of Chapman & Hall, who first 
published the book, in 1862, attests its authenticity, and encloses a 
note in Trollope’s handwriting for comparison. The price put 
upon this autographic treasure is $150. 

—‘ Sidney Page’ is the title of the novel on which Margaret 
Deland is engaged, and which will appear next year. Though not 
dealing directly with theology, it has a religious motive. 


—White & Allen announce that by arrangement with Wm. 
Blackwood & Sons, they are enabled to publish simultaneously 
with their appearance in London the new series of ‘ Tales from 
Blackwood’s’ recently inaugurated. For many years no collections 
of these celebrated tales have been made. ‘Choice typography, 
beautiful paper and handy size’ are promised. Two or three vol- 
umes are now ready for circulation. 


—A new portrait of John Burroughs will appear in Zhe Book 
Buyer for June, accompanied by a personal sketch of the author, 
by Hamilton W. Mabie. 


—‘In spite of all that has been said to the contrary,’ Mr. Ed- 
mund Yates has reason to believe Lord Lytton’s illness more grave 
than is supposed. ‘He has for a long time been suffering from a 
nasal affection, and has already had two slight operations; but 
this last operation, which took place on May 20, was more serious. 
It was said that he left Paris for political reasons. The truth was 
that he came to London for advice, M. Fauvel, his French doctor, 
being anxious that he should be under the best surgeon in London.’ 


—At the semi-annual meeting of the Nineteenth Century Club 
on Friday evening of last week, it was announced that Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie had offered to fit up rooms for the Club, including a hall 
for its lectures and discussions, in his new music hall at Seventh 
Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, 
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—Gen. J. Watts De Peyster, who recently presented Columbia 
College with 200 volumes relating to the life of Mary Queen of 
Scots, has ay gm the gift with two busts, one of his grand- 
father, John Watts, who was a Trustee of the college from 1789 to 
1816, and founded and endowed the Leake and Watts Orphan 
House; the other of his father, Frederic De Peyster, who gradu- 
ated from Columbia in 1816, and was the Vice President and Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee of the Alumni Association from 
1865 to 1882. 


— The Xavier, a monthly journal published by the students of 
the College of St. Francis Xavier, prints in its May number brief 
addresses to Washington in the English, Irish, French, German, 
Dutch, Spanish, Italian, Greek, Arabic, Russian, modern Egyptian, 
Babylonian and other tongues, composed by the Professors of the 
College. The originals were presented to President Harrison, af- 
ter the Centennial Banquet on April 30. 


—Mrs. Burnett’s ‘ Pretty Sister of José’ has alréady reached its 
tenth thousand with the Scribners; and Mr. Froude’s ‘ Two Chiefs 
of Dunboy’ has gone into its fourth edition. The interest awak- 
ened in England by the ‘ Diary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris’ 
has necessitated a second edition of the work there. It is likely 
that the American edition will also be duplicated. 


—Prof. Charles A. White of Iowa was elected a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences, at Washington, on April 18. He 
made a geological survey of Iowa (1866-70), was Professor of 
Natural History in Bowdoin College, 1873-5, and has since been 
doing original work in invertebrate paleontology for the Govern- 
ment geological surveys. He is now Curator of Paleontology in the 
National Museum. 


—The 54th book in the Scribner’s Yellow Paper Series will prob- 
ably be Thos, A. Janvier’s ‘ Color Studies’ ; F. J. Stimson’s ‘ Crime 
of Henry Vane’ will follow it. 

—At the Yale Corporation meeting on the 16th inst., Prof. Al- 
bert S. Cook, Ph.D., of Berkeley, Cal., was elected to the Profes- 
sorship of English, vacated by Prof. Northrop five years ago. Prof. 
Cook was graduated at Rutgers in 1872, and after studying for 
several years in Europe and at Johns Hopkins received the degree 
of Ph.D. at Jena in 1882. Since that time he has been Professor 
of English in the University of California. 





The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are 
requested to give the number of the question for convenience 
of ieleramet 

QUESTIONS 
1458.—Will some one give me the correct version of this quatrain ? 


Ten hours to work allot ; 
To soothing slumber seven; 

Seven to the world devote, 
And all to Heaven, 


Iam particularly unsure of the words italicized. 


New York. M. L. Mc. L, 





1459.—Is any earlier reference to Mrs, Grundy known of than that 
in Thomas Morton’s comedy of ‘Speed the Plow,’ in which she isa 
thorn in the side of Dame Ashfield ? C. H. M. 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is ack ledged in this Further notice o7 
any work will depend upon itsinterest and importance. Whenno address is given 
the publication is issued in New York. 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGA ZINE HIS is not an advertise- 


For June, Marks the Beginning of the Electric Serzes. 
ELECTRICITY IN THE SERVICE OF MAN. sony tarer be 


C. F. Brackett. This paper serves to introduce a popular series of articles on the practical applications of elec 
tricity. It sets forth, in a clear and precise way, some of the common methods by which the more important elec: 
trical phenomena are produced, the laws which they reveal, and the principles involved in measuring electrica_ 
quantities, such as the Volt, Ampére, and Ohm—terms which have lately come into general use, though not pop, 
ularly und d. The principles so lucidly explained in this article will be fully applied in the rest of the series 
which will describe MoperRN TELEGRAPHY, ELectric Licutinc, HouseHoitp Devices, etc. The illustrations in 
this introductory article show some of the best apparatus in a thoroughly equipped modern laboratory, and include 





a number of rare portraits. 


SLAVERY IN AFRICA Setsnctat esc ines Better oho beds 


his other qualifications, is an experienced African traveller, and writes with intense feeling upon a subject in which 


he is deeply versed. With map. 


STRIPED BASS FISHING: tighnn*eresdene of the’ Patgue iiand Fating Ci, 


e illustrations are especially rich. 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. ; 


A. Linn. Every man of limited income, who is anxious to own a home, will find this paper of great value. 


writes most entertainingly upon this most popular sport. 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTO 


of Mr. Eugene Schuyler 


eirce, accompanied by two-full-page drawings by Chester Loomis, 


PO EMS by Margaret Crosby, Mary A. P. Stansbury, Edith M.{Thomas, Graham R. Tomson and others. 


25 CENTS A NUMBER; $3.00 A YEAR. _ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


An accurate account of what 
hese associations are, by Mr. 


furnishes the END’ PAPER this month in a 
charming article entitled ‘“* Past, Present, and 


THE FRONTISPIECE:ssncnsists wise Biss Kner, tom his own deen, 
OTHER ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES sisccxesihae tee Srey 


1 rated with portraits; aud ‘*CasTROGIOVANNI,” an account of 
this ancient Sicilian town, by A. F. Jacassay, the artist, with most original and artistic illustrations salt 


TH ICTION includes a new cha; of Robert Louis Stevenson’s serial, ‘‘THz Master oF 
Grace H’P BALLANTRAE,” and an unusual story entitled ‘‘ Monsizur Nasson,” by Miss 


ment for a type foundry, 
but for Tue TRAVELERS I NsUR- 
ANCE CoMPANY OF HARTFORD}. 


but it is a most appropriate method, 
for that Company issues every de-- 
sirable type of personal insurance, 
at lowest rates consistent with 


Safety, and amplest security: Life: 
and Endowment Policies, Annuity 
Policies, Accident Policies, Combined 
Life and Accident Policies, Accident 


Tickets. As an Accident Company,. 
it is the leading one of the world, and 
larger than allothers in America together; 
starting with no legal monopoly or char- 


tered advantage, the equity of its policies 
and the certainty and promptness of its 
payments have made people ‘‘ forsake all 
others and cleave to it” almost solely, As 


a Life Company it ranks among the foremost ;. : 
its Life Policies are not surpassed in liberality or 
cheapness by those of any other Company, and in 
some respects are not equaled. Both Life and. 


Accident Policy may be combined in one if desired. 
Has paid Policy-holders $16,000,000, $1,640,000 of it 
in 1888. Assets, $70,383,000. Surplus, $2,047,000. 











“ Morat: Insure in THE TRAVELERS.” 
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STABILITY, EXPERIENCE, PROTECTION, 


AND PROVISION FOR THE FUTURE, 
All Combined in the New Policy of the 


| Mannarran LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
Organized, - - _ 1850. 





THIS OLD COMPANY NOW OFFERS TO THE INSURING PUBLIC ITS NEW 
SURVIVORSHIP DIVIDEND PLAN, 


Which affords all the advantages of Life Insurance during the earlier years of life, and, at the 
same time, makes a provision for old age, as the Policy-holder can surrender his Policy at the 
end of the Survivorship Dividend Period, and receive its full value in Cash—thus combining 


INVESTMENT and PROTECTION. 











JAMES M.MCLEAN, - - - 


JACOB L. HALSEY, - - 
HENY B. STOKES, 


tst Vice President. 
2d Vice President. 





S. N. STEBBINS, 


HENRY Y.WEMPLE, - - - 


ANY INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


President. 


Secretary. 
Actuary. 








J. & R. LAMB, 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 













New York. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART WORKERS. 


Being specialists in Religious Art Work we can answer any 
question in regard to such commissions. 


STAINED GLASS. 4 COLOR DECORATION. 
PULPIT FURNITURE. % MARBLE FONTS. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS. % MEMORIAL WORK. 


59 CARMINE St., 


SKETCHES SUBMITTED UPON REQUEST. 


REMINGTON snomie 
| GOLD & SILVER MEDALS 


Championship of the World, 


At Toronto, in open contest, Aug. 13, 1888, 


151 WORDS PER MINUTE,WITHOUT AN oe 


ae above lp so sxibeniic record made by Mr. Frank E. McGurrin, at Detroit, on Janu 
rg nese ap thus beating all previous records of correct work, by 30 














minute, and the ‘“‘Remington” still further beyond reach of competition. a 
: ‘ag copies on application. = Wycxorr, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, 






BEST & CO. 


L Swift, in Gulliver's Travels, has made 
Lilliput famous. His description of the 
country and the little people who inhabit 

L it is amazing: 

The actual needs of our little péople are 
I likewise amazing, and when we consider 

P that in the United States alone there are 

some fifty million Lilliputians, is it a 

wonder that they have a Bazaar of their own? 

Such a Bazaar is really in existence and 

there it is that the mighty Emperor of Lilli- 

A put holds sway and decides what his little 

N subjects shall wear to make themselves com- 
fortable in the spring, cool in the summer, 
and warm inthe winter. This Bazaar is 
managed solely for the benefit of our chil- 

A dren and there may be found children’s cloth- 

Z, ing of any pattern, shape and texture. 

The Spring and Summer Styles for Boys’ 
and Girls’ Clothing are now ready, and 

A catalogues will be sent, free of charge, to 

R any mother on application. 


60 & zd West 23d St, N. Y. 


T 
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A ctr od RELIGIOUS Venn MEDI- 
TIONS AND INCIDE 
A Very tae os fist, ‘elitow Workers. 
tk ng. that vil 


See 





